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THE PROPOSED INCOME-TAX. 





HE Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
has decided to offer an income-tax amendment with the Wil- 
son Bill. The vote was close—6to5. Twoper cent. on all incomes 
above $4,000, personal and corporate, is the figure decided upon, 
and this, it is calculated, will produce a revenue of $30,000,000. 
According to newspaper statements, both the President and the 
Cabinet are firmly opposed to the income-tax, though they will 
not, it is asserted, obstruct the passage of the Wilson Bill, on 
account of this feature. It is not believed that the income-tax 
provision can possibly pass the Senate. Even in the House, out 
of 209 Democratic members polled on the question, 59 announced 
that they would vote against the provision, and 22 were non- 
committal. 


THE INCOME-TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 


THe Hon. WiLuiAM L. WILson, CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE. 


HE Government of the United States is confronted with a 
present and growing deficit of revenues. A Democratic 
Administration, true to the traditions of the party, and following 
the example and precept of Thomas Jefferson, will earnestly at- 
tempt to substitute economy for taxation; but even when this has 
been done to the utmost limits that a judicious frugality will per- 
mit, it must still confront, as successfully as it can, the always 
unpopular duty of providing some new subject of taxation, not 
only to carry us through the existing crisis, but as a reliance for 
the few years during which our customs-revenue may be lessened 
by the proposed reform of the tariff. If to the more than $200,- 
000,000 used and made away with by the last Administration, 
we add the loss of revenue from sugar and tobacco alone, which 
amounts to more than $150,000,000, it is not hard to understand 
why we have now an empty treasury, and how impossible it has 
been for Mr. Carlisle to maintain the gold-reserve, and yet meet 
the daily expenses of the Government. 

Such are the supremely difficult conditions under which the 
Democratic Party undertakes the duty of Tariff-reform. In at- 
tempting the great work it has undertaken, it is brought to face 
anempty treasury, and a permanent scale of colossal expenditures. 
New taxes are always unpopular taxes, and no matter where we 
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may turn for them, we are sure to meet a chorus of vehement and 
angry protest. Especially has this been true as to the proposition 
to increase the internal-tax on beer and to impose a moderate 
personal income-tax. The theory of the income-tax is a just 
theory, and has the approval of leading economical writers. In 
a speech made in the Senate, in May, 1870, Senator Sherman de- 
clared it to be “the most just and equitable tax that is now levied 
in the United States of America, without exception.” Equally 
strong words of approval were spoken in the House by General 
Hawley, of Connecticut, and Mr. Kerr, of Indiana. Mr. Noble 
in his “ National Finance,” referring to the place of the income- 
tax in the English system, characterizes it as “almost the only 
impost by means of which any substantial contribution is levied 
from the increasing wealth of the country.” 

But, despite these strong arguments in favor of an individual 
income-tax, and the unquestionable equity of its general theory, 
there are very grave counter-reasons which rise up before a legis- 
lator who seeks to embody it into our Federal tax-system. Aside 
from the very natural objection of those who might have to pay 
such a tax, its administration is necessarily accompanied by some 
exasperating and some demoralizing incidents. It is not, how- 
ever, in my judgment, liable to the charge that it is class-taxa- 
tion. Taxes upon consumption are taxes upon the poor, and it 
is one of the capital enormities of our present Tariff-Laws, that 
they place the chief burden of supporting the Federal Govern- 
ment and of paying pensions upon the labor of the country. The 
balance of taxation ought to be weighted by some taxes drawn 
from the property of the country. But, there is one class of our 
citizens who own and control a very large part of the property of 
the country; who enjoy certain public franchises of a very sub- 
stantial character, and who, therefore, have no right to object to 
some public scrutiny of their incomes. A small tax imposed upon 
the incomes or earnings of corporations, while not burdensome in 
any individual case, and not often bearing sensibly upon the in- 
terest of any private shareholder in them, would produce a revenue 
sufficient to cover a large part of the gap now opening between 
receipts and expenditure. Such a tax would not be a tax on in- 
dividual thrift, energy, or enterprise, but, in the main, upon the 
earnings of invested capital; and in view of the exemption from 
personal liability of stockholders and other privileges which cor- 
porations enjoy, but which the individual business or professional 
man cannot enjoy, the equity of a tax upon their net-earnings 
seems the more apparent, while the ascertainment of those earn- 
ings would generally be easy and reasonably accurate, and free 
from the offensive inquisition so much declaimed against in the 
case of the individual.—7he North American Review, New 
York, Fanuary. 





OUR RECENT ECONOMIC EXPERIENCES. 


AVID A. WELLS, author of “ Recent Economic Changes,” 

and admittedly one of the foremost students of economics 

now living in the United States, in an article under the above 
title in the January number of 7e Forum illustrates the conse- 
quences of the panic of the past Summer by some startling figures 
which place the aggregate of the Nation’s losses at approximately 
a thousand millions of dollars. The immediate and principal 
cause of this unprecedented and unparalleled state of affairs he 
attributes to a distrust of the very foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of the trade and credit of the country rests; 
namely, its currency. It is also, he says, capable of demonstra- 
tion that the cause of this same disturbance was mainly artificial, 
and wholly unnecessary and unnatural, having been created by 
an artificial, unnecessary, and unnatural fiscal policy. He argues, 
further, that if we had norich silver-mines, or, if these mines had 
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enjoyed no greater favoritism at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than is accorded to American miners of coal or iron, 
there would never have been any essential differences of opinion 
as to what legislation was necessary or expedient to protect the 
interests of the people of the United States from any evil result- 
ing from the depreciation in value of silver. But, it is when Mr. 
Wells traces the causes of the evil to the general ignorance of the 
people of the United States as to the origin, nature, and function 
of money—a subject on which, he says, every American boy 
ought to be informed before entering manhood—that he touches 
bed-rock. 

As an evidence of this ignorance of economic subjects, both of 
the people as a whole, and of their representatives in Congress, he 
cites the feeling of hostility against banks, which, he says, has 
no parallel in any other country. 

Treating generally of the industrial, commercial, and financial 
instability which characterizes the United States, he attributes it 
to the subordination, in legislation, of economic principles and 
business interests to party-purposes, a condition of affairs which 
contrasts strongly with that prevailing in Great Britain, where 
political parties rarely antagonize each other on economic ques- 
tions. 

The remedy proposed for this unfortunate state of affairs is 
better popular education ; that is, instruction in the fundamental 
and generally accepted principles of political economy. We have 
entrusted the selection of legislators, and the determination of the 
policy of the Federal and State governments, to the masses, who 
have little faith in, or knowledge of, economic principles, or of the 
history of past experiments. The great American Republic, he 
continues, has little to fear from the open advocacy of Anarchy. 
But, it has reason to fear from the enactment of laws which tend 
to impair and make unstable the standard of value in the making 
of its exchanges; which provide for discriminating taxation; 
which sanction the imposition of taxes for private rather than for 
public purposes; which authorize the issue of fiat money, and 
impair contracts and the security of property by investing it with 
legal-tender attributes; and which favor an income-tax with in- 
quisitorial features that under a free Government should never be 
thought of except under the exigency of war, and that can never 
be equitably enforced except under a despotism. 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


R. F. C. HOWE, in The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, January, after saying that the income- 
tax has much to defend it, and that, theoretically, it appears to be 
the most equitable of taxes, since it is not cumulative, does not 
interfere with business, and does not trench upon the small in- 
comes of the less prosperous classes, goes on to account for the 
undoubted fact of the unpopularity of this tax among the Ameri- 
can people. He believes that the people are prejudiced against 
the tax, in consequence of the many inequalities and annoyances 
which accompanied its administration during the period from the 
outbreak of the war down to 1872, when it was repealed. 

In 1861, the first income-tax was levied. Incomes not exceed- 
ing $800 were non-taxable, while incomes above that were taxed at 
the uniform rate of three per cent. Incomes derived from public 
securities paid one and one-half per cent. The administration of 
the tax was placed in the hands of the Internal Revenue officials. 
In 1862, the exemption was reduced to $600, and the rates were 
made slightly progressional, while the administration was made 
very cumbersome and inquisitorial by requiring the most minute 
return of all sales made, or, stock on hand. The method of as- 
sessment was extremely vexatious, for, the Law required the 
assessor to obtain from each taxable citizen an itemized account 
of the sources of his income. The tax became unpopular for 
these reasons, as well as for many anomalies which resulted from 
the Law, such as this: that the man who consumed his produce 
was exempted from giving returns, while he who saved it, was 
taxed. 

In 1864, the tax was again increased and rendered more grad- 
ually progressional. Incomes between $600 and $5,000 were 
taxed at five per cent. those from $5,000 to $10,000 at seven and 
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one-half per cent. and all incomes above this at the rate of ten 
per cent. This classification rendered the administration still 
more complicated, and a later Law again reduced the classes to 
two. ° 

In 1867, Congress increased the exemption to $1,000, and pro- 
vided for the expiration of the income-tax, in1870. But, this pro- 
vision was not observed, Congress extending its operation two 
years longer, to anticipate probable deficiency of revenue, but, it 
increased the exemption to $2,000 and reduced the rate to two 
and one-half per cent. It is remarkable, that under this latter 
arrangement, the tax became even more unpopular than before, 
for, it assumed the character of a tribute imposed upon accumu- 
lation and thrift. The productivity of the tax also suffered from 
the fact that, in addition to the above exemption and those of all 
State and local taxes, deductions were permitted for all losses 
actually sustained by fires, floods, shipwrecks, or any occurring 
in trade; amount of interest paid, the amount paid for rent, or 
labor to cultivate land, as well as expenditure on repairs. The 
effect of these provisions was to render the tax inoperative. The 
taxables returned in 1872 were but 72,949 and the receipts 
$8,416,685. No assessments were made after this. 

Mr. Howe thinks that, although the defects which made the tax 
obnoxious were not intrinsic ones, but traceable to the spoils- 
system of patronage in a large measure, it is inadvisable at this 
time to recur to it. He advocates a recourse to increase of rates 
upon whiskey, malt liquors, and tobacco. 


A Different View. 


Professor G. H. Batchelor, of Columbia College, writes for The 
New York World an elaborate review of income-tax legislation 
in this country, and arrives at different conclusions from those of 
Mr. Howe. He holds that not only is it theoretically entirely 
just, but that it is prolific of revenue and easily collected. 

In 1863, the amount of income-tax collected was $2,741,853; in 
1864, Over $20,000,000; 1865, over $32,000,000; in 1866, nearly 
$73,000,000; in 1867, over $66,000,000; in 1868, over $41,000,000; 
in 1869, nearly $34,000,000, and in 1870, nearly $38,000,000. In 
1866, when nearly $73,000,000 was collected, the amount was al- 
most 24 per cent. of the entire amount received from all internal- 
revenue sources. In 1866, the year in which the largest rev- 
enue was derived from incomes, 190,189 persons returned incomes 
between $600 and $1,000, 162,513 between $1,000 and $5,000, and 
31,000 returned incomes in excess of $5,000. In 1867, 63,085 paid 
a tax of $20 and less, 42,947 paid from $20 to $50, 28,936 from $50 
to $100, 54,778 from $100 to $500 and 50,388 paid more than $500 
tax, making the number of 240,134 upon whom the burden of the 
income-tax fell. In 1866, New York paid 30.6 per cent. of the tax, 
Massachusetts 11.6, and Pennsylvania 16 per cent. The cost of 
collection is estimated to have been 2 per cent. of the amount col- 
lected. 





The Grave Evils of the Income-Tax. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York, presents several objec- 
tions to the income-tax. With reference toits legal and economic 
aspects, it says: “The Supreme Court has decided that the 
income-tax is not a direct tax, but an excise-duty. This is eco- 
nomically absurd, but it is law. But, what excise-duty has ever 
yet been regulated by the profits of the business? All excise- 
duties are levied indifferently on all persons engaged in certain 
business, according to the quantity of the goods they produce or 
sell. Nobody, as far as we know, has ever yet been exempted 
from an excise-duty because his sales or profits did not reach a 
certain amount. The duty is the same for all, payable on one 
box of cigars or a single gallon of whiskey, as well as on one 
thousand. This fact makes the exemption of incomes under 
$4,000, one of doubtful constitutionality. It is hard to see what 
right Congress has to mark out one class of persons for taxation 
by a purely arbitrary line. We say an arbitrary line, because 
there cannot be any reason known to the law why a man with an 
income of $3,999 should not contribute to the public expense as 
much as the man with an income of $4,000, especially if his tax 
is an excise-duty. If a man with $4,o00 a year ought to pay 
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more taxes than a man with $1,000 a year, ought the man with 
$1,000 a year to have as much to say about the management of 
public affairs? Certainly not. He should only be allowed to 
vote once for the other man's fourtimes. It is absurd to say that 
the $4,000 man ought to pay more, because he gets more protection, 
than the $3,500 man. He gets exactly the same protection. The 
$4,000 is generally a salary dependent on health and life, about 
neither of which the State concerns itself. 

Touching what it describes as ‘The Graver Evils” of the tax, 
The Evening Post says: 
vicious sort. 


That is class-legislation of the most 
Beside it, the bounty and protective laws which we 
already have, and which the present Congress was elected to 
abolish, are innocence and equity personified. 

The ever-increasing demands of the protected classes would be 
nothing compared to the accelerating evils of such socialistic leg- 
islation. But, federal taxation is not the only kind, is not the 
most important kind, of taxation in this country. State and 
municipal taxation surpasses it in amount many times over. 
Who pays this taxation, and who escapes it? Everybody knows 
that it is the large estates and the middle classes upon which this 
burden mostly falls, and that the poor are almost entirely freed 
from it. Here is another powerful argument against the income- 
tax, that it tends to exalt the National Government over the local 
government, to extend the mischievous idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and federai politics are the only things for the citizen 
to concern himself about, and that all legislation must more and 
more be confided to a great central power which insensibly shades 
off into the all-wise and benevolent state of the Socialists. 

Finally, it is said that, even if all this is true, the aggregation 
of wealth in private hands is so great a danger that it must be 
attacked at all hazards and by any means. This is a thoroughly 
Populist position, theoretically, and, practically, it completely 
overlooks the means by which wealth and its blessings are, in 
the long run, invariably diffused through the community. Ifa 
rich man is a niggard, the chances are ten to one that his sons 
will be spendthrifts, and a hundred to one that his grandsons will 
be, if the family lasts so long as the third generation. 

On the other hand, the philanthropic rich, and the effect on 
them of laws aimed at their property, are altogether left out of the 
Populist account. Yet, it is certain, that they give up every year 
of their wealth for the public good, if not for wasteful legislation 
and Socialistic schemes of State industries, sums of money far 
vaster than any system of taxation could possibly extort from them. 
It ought to be clearly understood, that, if the wealthy classes are 
to be set off by themselves as subjects of burdensome and increas- 
ing taxation, the result will be sure to be, partly through dimin- 
ishing their ability and more by diminishing their good-will, to 
cut off the support of hospitals and libraries and museums and 
colleges and churches, for which now such large and constant 
demands are made upon their generosity. 


It Will Defeat the Democratic Party. 


The income-tax is logically and in fact the outgrowth of the 
Populist belief that in this country the many who are not rich can 
and ought to compel the few who are rich to share their means. 
The yield expected from the personal income-tax is not very im- 
portant as compared with the total revenues of the United States, 
and it is generally advocated purely as a temporary expedient to 
tide us over the transition from an unsound to a sound Tariff-sys- 
tem, but, the vexation of collection will not be confined to the 
small number who will pay the tax, and the resentment aroused 
may easily be sufficient, in the brief period for which the extra 
revenue is required, to throw out the Democratic Party. In the 
years 1866 and 1867 the people of the State of New York paid 30.6 
per cent. and 30.9 per cent. of the income-tax. New York is not 
so safe a Democratic State that the influence of this trial of the 
patience of its people can be repeated with impunity, and though 
Mr. Cleveland would have been elected in 1892 without the vote 
of New York, is it prudent to calculate that the next Democratic 
candidate can be? Party-leaders who nurse that delusion, can 
hardly have studied even the recent political history of this State 
and of the Union. Mr. Cleveland carried New York in 1884 by a 
very small majority; he lost it in 1888; he carried it handsomely 
in 1892; his party lost it badly last year. A current that fluc- 
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tuates in this way cannot be counted on, and only one thing is 
fairly certain—that any decidedly important error of the Demo- 
cratic Party will render its success this Fall and in 1896 practi- 
cally hopeless. And, in less measure, this statement is also true 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, Illinois, and Wisconsin, to mention 
no others. If the Democratic Party really wishes a fair chance 
to do the work of Tariff-reform, which has thus far been so wisely 
conducted, it must drop a form of taxation which in all human 
probability will defeat it in the five States we have named, and 
so in the Nation.— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


THE little experience this country has had with income-taxation points to 
the likelihood that a paltry $30,000,000 will hardly pay for the trouble and 
vexation of collecting it.—7he News (Dem.), Detroit, Mich. 

THE fact that such a proposition for the raising of revenue for the Govern- 
ment in atime of peace finds favor in the national legislature, ought to make 
the people of this country appreciate the magnitude of the blunder which 
they made when they turned over the control of national affairs to the 
hands of the old, ex-Rebel, Southern Democratic minority of the Democratic 
Party and their allies the crazy Western Populists.—7he Journal (Rep.), 
Jersey City, N.J. 

ONE of the objections we see urged by some against an income-tax is that 
it will cause people to be dishonest and perjure themselves in giving in their 
lists. Is not this, if true, a most damaging reflection upon the veracity and 
honor of those who are so fortunate as to be blessed with good incomes? 

The News (Dem.), Lynchburg, Va. 

THE income-tax is the most sensible, convenient, and just plan of raising 
the funds necessary to meet the running expenses of this Government. 
—The Register (Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 

IT is true that men lucky enough to receive $4,000 or more a year can 
afford to pay a two per cent. tax. It is true that such a tax may be ap- 
proved bya vast number of the people whose incomes fall below that 
figure. But all these facts do not justify it or alter the principle that it is 
not the right or the dignified thing for Government in which all men have 
equal rights to single out a certain class for exclusive taxation.—Z7he News 
(dnd.), Newark, N. /. 

IT is unjust, because there is no reason that the man whose annual income 
is $3,900 a year should be exempt from taxation, while his neighbor, who gets 
a hundred dollars more, should be required to pay $80 into the public 
Treasury. It is contrary to public policy, because it puts a tax on thrift and 
a premium on dishonesty.—7he 7imes (Rep.), Brooklyn. 

















THE INCOME TAX WILL NOT HURT THE SKELETON OF AMERI- 
CAN LABOR. 


WORKINGMAN : “‘ Say, boss, how's this tax on incomes goin’ to affect us 
workingmen?” 

GROVER: “ Not at all, sir; not at all! 
taxed. No income—no tax. 
—The Commercial, Louisville. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
A. C. Courtice, M.A., B.D. 


OCIALISM has been a vagrant term and has wandered about 
for a definition. It has outlived a great many changes in 
its constitution. Social physicians have doctored it with the in- 
tention of improving its health. Social surgeons have amputated 
portions of it, while others have cut it all to pieces. But Social 
agitators have revived and stimulated it, and still it lives. No 
less a person than the Prime Minister of England, Lord Salisbury, 
addressing the Lords of England, said, “Those Socialistic pro- 
posals are connected with great evils, and no one who is not 
absolutely blind will deny the existence of those evils. It is our 
duty to do all we can to find remedies; even if we are called 
Socialists for doing so, we shall be reconciled to it.” 
So the term “Socialist” need not start any apprehensions of 
dynamite, or burning mansions, or plundering mobs, but may 
simply designate for us a fairly conservative individual, who sets 


himself to remedy the great evils of the day. 


There has always been an ideal Socialism, that is, a picturing 
of what society ought to be, and that has always taken more or 
less of its coloring from what society was when the picture was 
drawn. ‘The first of these dreams is foundin Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,” 
and the last of them in Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ;” 
the former being aristocratic, and the latter democratic, in pictur- 
ing the Commonwealth. Between these two, there were many 
similar attempts, such as Cadet’s “ Voyage en Icarie,” Thomas 
More’s “Utopia,” Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” and Lord 
Bacon’s “New Atlantis;” all of these are ideal creations, with 
varying details presenting beautiful commonwealths, but their 
practical weakness lies in this, that they assume all the citizens to 
be wise and virtuous, high-spirited, and self-denying to the last 
degree, so that perfect institutions can rise up as if by magic, 
because all the human beings have been suddenly transformed 
into perfect angels. The process of being made perfect through 
suffering, or, of coming up through much tribulation, is cut short 
and made easy in dreamland. 

While these dreams have remained unrealized, let no one say 
that they have been useless, for, doubtless, practical legislators 
and philanthropists have been consciously and unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the ideals presented. 

The work in the realm of Scientific Socialism is partly destruc- 
tive and partly constructive. I do not think that it would take 
the scientific sociologist, or the scientific economist, long to make 
out a list of private and public enterprises that are practically 
and essentially antt-social, such as gambling, war, dealing in 
intoxicants or opiates, except. medicinally, s/avery, ¢gnorance, 
pauperism, mammonism, lust. This gives a contract of de- 
struction large enough for the practical reformer. But, we 
must build as we tear down, if we would move securely. /n the 
constructive work of Scientific Socialism, there is room for 
careful conclusions in the Labor Problem, the Land Problem, the 
guestion of companies with chartered privileges, the develop- 
ment of natural monopolies, and the formation of Trusts and 
Combines. We enter this realm, not only in the name of science, 
but, also, in the name of religion. Even if all the scientific ques- 
tions were settled, the results would be bone and sinew without 
flesh and life; and it would need the powerful impulse of religion 
to make the conclusions spring into living realities. ‘‘ When 
Christianity came, preaching the Gospel to the poor, the ancient 
world was taken off its hinges,” says Lange. Jesus of Nazareth 
laid the foundation of a new society, where the slave and the free 
man, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, were placed 
on a footing of equality ; where mutual fellowship in an unselfish 
brotherhood, devotedness to the common cause from a principle 
of love, forms the moral basis of the social structure. The Chris- 
tian Church has always had good teaching and noble examples in 
the way of liberating the oppressed, the nobility of labor, and the 
dignity of poverty. From the voluntary commonwealth in the 
society of Jerusalem, to the brethren of the common lot in pre- 
Reformation times, down to the “poor men of Lyons” led by 
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Peter Waldo, and to the Lollards of England, there has always 
been a movement giving a powerful impulse to Socialistic ideas. 

Let the Church walk into this realm with Maurice, and speak 
out with him. “Competition,” he says, “is put forth as the law 
of the universe. This isa lie. The time is come to declare it is 
a lie, by word and by deed.” 

Let the Church walk in with Charles Kingsley, and declare: 
“That self-interest is a law of human nature I krtow well. That 
it ought to be the root-law of human society I deny, unless society 
is to sink down again into a Roman Empire, a cage of wild 
beasts.” 

Or better still, and best of all, let us walk into this realm boldly 
with Christ, and learn and proclaim the story of Dives and Laz- 
arus. There is a realm of “social right” that lies beyond the 
realm of “personal right.” A man may stand on his personal 
rights until he robs his life of all usefulness and brotherliness 
and beauty. Dives had a right, a personal right, to fine linen 
and sumptuous fare. In the realm of personal right he was a 
landlord, an employer, an owner, and a gentleman. In the realm 
of social right he was a monster. Jesus fixed His thought on 
one bad characteristic of men. They love money. The love of 
money is brutalizing. Lovers of money become haters of men. 
He saw the flames toward which such inhumanity was rushing, 
and He pictured such a reversal of conditions as turned earth’s 
personal paradise into Hell’s social flames, and earth's personal 
pauperism into Heaven’s social paradise. But, neither Moses, 
nor the Prophets, nor the parables of Jesus, nor the resurrection 
of one from the dead, seems to awaken the lovers of money and 
of ease. Yes—Christian Socialism is essential to personal and 
social salvation.—7he Methodist Magazine, Toronto, January. 


THE CZAR AND SOCIALISM. 


HE Russky Viestni, published at New York by Russian 
refugees, calls attention, in an article entitled ‘A Strange 
Phenomenon,” to the astonishing indulgence shown, of late, by 
the Russian Government to the propagandists of Socialistic doc- 
trines. 

The reactionary, arbitrary Government of Alexander III. seems 
to be rather favorably disposed toward Socialism, directing all 
its hatred and intolerance against “politics,” exclusively. Under 
Alexander II., social and political questions were equally tabooed, 
and deemed equally dangerous. While nobody was allowed to 
express an independent opinion on purely political and adminis- 
trative subjects, it was equally impossible to print or discuss any 
anti-capitalistic or agrarian phenomena, such as a strike of oper- 
atives for higher wages, an attack upon a landed proprietor, or 
any conflict between workmen and their employers. Socialism 
was feared as a revolutionary movement, hostile to the industrial 
and economic foundations of the Russian Government. Now, 
Socialism is no longer dreaded. In the most conservative jour- 
nals may be found detailed accounts of peasants’ riots, and work- 
men’s strikes against attempted oppression. Even in Govern- 
ment documents relating to operatives and peasants, there are 
hints at certain “ principles of economic justice,” ‘economic equi- 
librium,” etc. 

How are we to explain this change of attitude with regard to 
economic questions? Is not the Czar about*o try the experiment 
of the young German Emperor, and become a State Socialist? 
There is no doubt that the Government has been endeavoring to 
mitigate some of the worst economic evils of Russia by palliatives 
and half-measures of all sorts. Possibly, the Government wishes 
to produce the impression that, while the existence of economic 
maladjustments is unquestionable, the remedy for them is to be 
found, not in the revolutionary Socialism of such men as Marx, 
but in the paternal legislation of the Czar. On the other hand, 
the Government has realized the fact that it is not at all danger- 
ous, at least in the first stages, to allow the free presentation of 
the facts as found in the economic sphere, provided, people are 
encouraged to look to the Government for remedial measures. 
Indeed, such a tendency is distinctly advantageous to a Govern- 
ment battling against political liberalism. Self-preservation 
prompts the Government to suppress all “political” discussion. 
The first demands of political liberalism is for free speech, a free 
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Press, free assembly, and this is fatal to absolutism. Therefore, 
we regard it as the first duty of the Russian znfe/ligencia to 
struggle to obtain, at all hazards, that which the Government is 
determined to withhold—political freedom. Without this, eco- 
nomic questions cannot be solved. Let not the Government’s 
overtures to Socialism deceive any one. 


THE SOCIAL MINISTRY OF WEALTH. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has recently defended the mil- 
lionaire as a God-sent gift, and considers the existence of 

those prodigies of wealth, which are the peculiar productions of 
the present age, as real blessings to humanity. Professor Henry 
Carter Adams, of the University of Michigan, the author of “ Tax- 
ation in the United States,” ‘Public Debts,” and other valuable 
contributions to the literature of finance, contributes a timely 
article to The International Fournal of Ethics on“ The Social 
Ministry of Wealth.” It is the aim of his paper to show that the 
conquest over nature, which has been going on for the past hun- 
dred years, as manifested in the mechanical devices by which 
production is marvellously increased, has placed before the pres- 
ent, possibilities of which the past had not the slightest concep- 
tion, and that it lies within the choice of this generation to say 
whether or not those possibilities shall be realized. That which 
makes the present full of hope and promise is the abundance of 
wealth at its disposal. Professor Adams believes that there is 
but oné man who has ever formulated in clear language the ethi- 
cal ideal of an industrial civilization. In an essay entitled “ Art 
and Socialism,” written to show that true Art will never again 
make her appearance until what he pleases to call “Socialism” 
shall be established, William Morris lays down the following 
somewhat startling proposition,—startling, when regarded in the 
light of what the life of the laboring class has been in thg past. 
“In the truly organized society,” he says, “labor must be pleas- 
ant, and nothing should be made by man’s labor which is not 
worth making.” What a stupendous idea is bound up in this 
Compare the view which it entertains of work, 
with the view which has prevailed throughout the centuries. It 
is not that man is to be freed from labor, but from fhe burden 
of labor, and this is to be accomplished by rendering labor pleas- 
ant and worthy. 


simple phrase! 


There are certain false conceptions of labor, 
generated from the union of a false premise respecting man, on 
the one hand, and a false principle of applying labor, on the 
other. The false premise is that men are naturally unequal. 
The false principle is that labor is extended to cover all the wa- 
king hours of a man’s life. The political philosophy of the Eigh- 
teenth Century dispelled the first. The inventions of the Nine- 
teenth Century show that it is folly, on our part, to hold longer to 
the second. it is because, under existing industrial relations, 
labor is continued until the last hours of the day are actually 
painful, through weariness of brain and limb, that men see in 
labor only pain and degradation. Men come to think of all work 
as they think of the last two or three hours of the day. A man 
rises in the morning refreshed by healthful sleep. His impulse 
is to do, to act. He has a store of vigor to be set free, and he 
goes to his accustomed work with pleasure. During the first four 
hours he works, not knowing that his will is controlling his mus- 
cle. Exercise itself is a pleasure. The four hours following are 
for him, perhaps, a matter of indifference. His superabundant 
energy may have been exhausted, but he is not yet weary. For 
every hour that follows, his weariness becomes more and more 
intense, until at length, it is only by conscious effort that his will 
is able to drag his weary muscles through their appointed task. 
Ask him, when he trudges homeward, if his day has been a pleas- 
ant one. “No,” he will reply; “it has been dull, monotonous, 
painful. Life is not worth living.” He forgets the first hours of 
the day, and remembers only the last. He asserts of all hours of 
the day, and all days of the year, and all the years of his life, the 
experience of the twelfth hour of each day. But, when labor- 
saving machinery results in saving labor, this idea of labor will 
be radically changed. It will cease to be considered pain, for, the 
truth will then appear, that it is only excess of labor which is 
painful. Wealth will not perform its true ministry, until it is so 
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distributed that the necessity of excessive toil shall disappear. 
Then, and not till then, will the thought that labor and pain are 
bound together in the constitution of things, be remembered 
among the superstitions of the past. Then, and not till then, 
will man have entered into the possession of that liberty which is 
his by nature of his manhood, and rendered possible by the service 
of inventions. 

The mastery which man has achieved over nature cannot result 
in a soul-satisfying civilization unless the opportunities which it 
creates are enjoyed with some fair degree of equality by all mem- 
bers of society. What the world needs at the present time more 
than anything else, is the development of the amenities and cour- 
tesies of life. It is the gospel of beauty rather than the gospel of 
duty which fits the requirements of our times. If life could be 
made pleasant, so that business would be an adjunct to living 
rather than, as in so many cases, living an adjunct to business, 
the industrial phase of social activity might be confined to its 
proper place, and wealth become the means of attaining a better 
civilization. At present, men do not work simply to satisfy the 
requirements of highly developed wants, but to gain and main- 
tain a place of authority in business society. It is not wealth for 
which men strive, but riches; itis not the desire to satisfy normal 
wants that serves as the motive to industry, but the ambition to 
be accounted wealthy. It is this which explains why our marvel- 
lous industrial organization has been prostituted to personal am- 
bition, rather than to the more rapid elevation of the standard of 
rational living. 

There is but one way by which all this can be changed, and 
that is, by making the desire of a pleasant life supplant the pas- 
sion of accumulation. When the claims of domestic happiness 
are so strong, or, the charms of social intercourse so fascinating, 
that they take precedence, as motives of conduct, over the desire of 
accumulation, industrial society will take upon itself a new char- 
acter. Men will no longer continue to accumulate beyond the 
requirements of rational living, but, having provided for them- 
selves, will step aside and give opportunity to others. This they 
will do, not from any sense of moral duty, but because they 
desire to reap the rewards of their labor in the pleasure of living. 
It is the most serious criticism which one can make on American 
civilization, that business men cannot retire from business be- 
cause they have nothing to retire to: they have no interests but 
business interests, and no passion but the passion of accumulation. 


IS ENGLAND CIVILIZED? 


\ YITH merciless force Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer pillories society 
in the December number of 7he Free Review, London. 
He makes war against the boast of the ordinary patriotic Briton, 
that he “lives in a highly civilized country.” As a matter of fact, 
he says with ungracious candor, “only a very small number of 
the inhabitants of these isles can be justly labelled civilized. 
Slowly and painfully are we working out the beast. Meanwhile, 
much the larger part of civilized people continues to lead barbaric 
lives. In the higher, as in the so-called lower classes, we find the 
lines of apathy, vulgarity, and animalism graven on patrician 
faces, and proclaimed in the talk of the dinner-table and the smo- 
king-room. Obviously, all aristocrats are not ultra-barbarians ; 
nor are all bargees and coal-hewers savages. Yet, the dominant 
tone is just as often low and inane in the mansion as in the ten- 
ement, and with infinitely less to offer in its extenuation.” 

‘“*How few persons in a town are interested in hearing that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is there on a visit; but most people are anxious 
to shake hands with a prize-fighter or the Jubilee Plunger, or, to 
take tea with a millionaire’s wife. It is this pernicious adoration 
of tinsel that keeps a country in barbarism, that starves its spirit. 
The ideal of the laborer who resents the lordling’s contumely 
and indicts him for living a lazy life, may rise no higher than per- 
petual beer and ninepins, while the esquire craves no higher sat- 
isfaction in life than hunting six days in the week, with cham- 
pagne, billiards, and the sporting-papers on Sunday.” “The 
evil,” declares Mr. Mortimer, “is in the setting up of a barbaric 
aim of life in all classes. Our greatest ideals are the Commer- 
cial and the Voluptuous. We are rich and luxurious; we are, 
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therefore, far above the savage. Yethow far? Our learned and 
affiuent have, for the greater number, returned to the employment 
of a pre-pastoral epoch. Look at the lives of thousands of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. ‘Truer barbarians never existed than many of 
these, whose whole thought, energy, and wealth are given up to 
sport.” Descending to the mart, Mr. Mortimer turns upon the 
Commercial ideal. He admits that in large measure we are civil- 
ized by the shop. “It is only when the shop absorbs the best of 
us, mental and physical, that commercial activity tends to retard 
progress. Provided, that a man’s moral sense and intellect are 
not warped in the making of money, there is nothing degrading 
in his desire to succeed commercially. But, in the fierceness of 
competition in an over-populated country, barbarity, meanness, 
and cruelty arise. Not only these, but the curse of intellectual 
and esthetic atrophy lights upon the host. Yet, need money- 
getting always barbarize the people? Will the prosperous busi- 
ness career of the future be alone compatible with a low standard 
of thought and a corrupt canon of commercial morals? If so, 
material success must bring about national ruin, for, nocommu- 
nity can subsist upon bread alone. At present, two formidable 
hindrances stand in the way of developing culture—over-popula- 
tion and a passion for ostentation. What are the remedies?” 
“Regulate the reproductive faculty,” says Mr. Mortimer, ‘and 
save the potential slave of industrialism, from a struggle that 
waxes yearly heavier. Allied with this teaching, there should be 
a wide inculcation of the value of a refined simplicity of life, and 
the substitution of high thinking for mere barbarous display in 
living.” 





Criminals not the Victims of Heredity.—Mr. William M. F. 
Round, the Corresponding Secretary of the Prison Association 
of New York, has published in both The Forum and Christian 
Thought, his paper, with the above title, which he read be- 
fore the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. His views 
certainly demand consideration. Mr. Round wishes it to be 
clearly understood that, contrary to his previous utterances on 
the subject, he does not believe, for a moment, that crime is a 
disease, nor by any necessity the result of a disease, although he 
believes that it may be a disease in some instances. He has 
begun his investigations by examining one thousand prisoners, 
of which he keeps a careful record. This examination is not yet 
complete up to the thousand, but so far as it has gone—about 
three-quarters of the way—it shows conclusively to his mind that 
much more weight has been given to heredity, as a predisposing 
cause of criminal life, than fairly belongs toit. If the figures of 
the remaining three hundred prisoners bear out the record of the 
seven hundred already examined, they will show that there has 
been no such transmission of moral qualities as has previously 
been claimed, except such as might be traced directly to physical 
conditions. The resistance to temptation is truly not so great in 
a man physically weak as it should be, when his physical weak- 
ness results from vices in a previous generation; in other words, 
the conditions likely to promote criminality may be inherited. 
But vices themselves, solely as the result of moral impulse, he 
does not believe to be inherited. Nor does he believe virtue to 
be inherited. He has seen repeatedly the most virtuous children 
of the most vicious parents; and, on the other hand, the children 
of the most virtuous parents to turn out the most hardened crim- 
inals and the most troublesome social subjects to deal with. 
Physical conditions likely to promote criminality aside, he be- 
lieves that the child of the thief, apart from his environment and 
possible training, starts well-nigh as fairly in the race of life as 
the child of the average citizen. 





Early Poor-Laws in Indiana.—7he Charities Review, New 
York, January published by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York, gjves some interesting facts regarding the Early Poor- 
Laws of Indiana. Mr. Charles R. Henderson finds that a 
lawyer’s library in a western town contains a record of the 
primitive efforts of our ancestors in dealing with the age-long 
problems of dependency. Indiana may be taken as a typical ex- 
ample. The legislation goes back to the period previous to the 
reforms of the English Poor-Law, in 1834. Some of these pro- 
visions look like fossils of an elder social stratum. 

In those times, there were no rich people and few paupers. 
There were no cities where vagabonds could hide. Indianapolis 
was not dreamed of for a Capital, when our fathers began to care 
for the poor bylaw. There are signs which indicate that the Laws 
were simply copied from the books of older States, because, it was 
supposed they would be needed, when population became more 
dense. R. D. Owen, who lived among the people of the West, 
describes their character about 1834. They were honest, and 
their houses needed no locks. They were hospitable, and glad 
to entertain strangers. There was a rude plenty, but few 
luxuries or delicacies. No tramps chalked their front gates. 
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There was free speech and shrewd judgment of men and affairs. 
They were conservative, and had a pride in “our laws.” Most 
of them owned land, which could be had for nothing. ‘There 
were few cases of elopement or of bastardy. There was a good 
deal of intemperance, and it was not disreputable to drink pretty 
hard. The industrial situation is shown by these prices: In 1834 
corn was eight cents a bushel, pork two cents a pound; the fee of 
a Justice of the Peace for marrying a couple was $1.00. Aged 
people, still living, tell us that in the early days there were no 
Charity-Societies, and not much use for them. There were large 
families of children, for, people married early. Usually, boys 
were useful at eight years of age and girls quite as early. Any 
thought of “over-population” never occurred to any one. Ague 
was one of the “positive checks” of Malthus, and fevers some- 
times carried off a fourth of the people ina short time. The 
Indiana Constitution of 1816 makes it the duty of the General 
Assembly, as soon as circumstances permit, to forma Penal Code, 
“founded on the principles of reformation and not of vindictive 
justice; also, to provide one or more farms to be an asylum for 
those persons who, by reason of age, infirmity or other misfor- 
tune, may have a claim upon the aid and beneficence of society, 
on such principles that such persons may therein find employment 
and every reasonable comfort, and lose by their usefulness the 
degrading sense of dependence.” 





Labor-Unions and Socialism.—The following is a German So- 
cialist report of a speech delivered by the Socialist leader, Lieb- 
knecht. ‘‘The labor-organizations of Germany,” he said, “are 
not equal to the demands that are made upon them. One is 
simply amazed at the insignificant development of German labor- 
organizations, compared with those of England and America. 
In Germany, the importance of political action has long been 
overestimated, while in England this has been the case with 
regard to labor-organization. In England, at last, they have ar- 
rived at the conviction that political action is essential to organ- 
ized labor; in Germany it has been admitted that a political 
movement must rest on labor-unionism. ‘The workman and the 
small mechanic first observes the class antagonism in his own 
trade. It is, therefore, easier to allure him into a labor-move- 
ment than into a political one. But, having once appreciated the 
essence of labor-organization, he soon comprehends the necessity 
of political action. The Trades-Union movement must furnish 
recruits to the political movement. If, in England, the labor- 
unions have lost gigantic strikes provoked by employers, they 
have at least the merit of having rendered impossible that beg- 
garly wage which the German workmen receive, and the English 
workmen are assured a more secure subsistence, not to speak 
of the fact that the workman who is sure of the support of tens 
of thousands of his fellows, preserves a more independent at- 
titude toward his employer than the isolated workman. Fur- 
thermore, in Switzerland, the task of procuring the enforcement 
of labor laws is confided to the labor-organizations themselves— 
something which the Social-Democrats have vainly striven to 
obtain in the Reichstag. ‘The German workmen will never get it 
unless they form a strong trades-organization.” 

Referring to these utterances, Progress, a Russian paper of 
Chicago, remarks, that the leader of the party himself condemns 
the policy always pursued by the Social-Democracy. Progress 
also admonishes the New York German Socialists, who never 
allow an opportunity to escape to sow confusion and discord in 
the ranks of organized labor, to take Liebknecht’s sentiments to 
heart. 


The Alleged Estrangement of the Masses.—In the present 
period of unrest in the industrial world, it is asserted that the 
sympathy of the Church is not as fully on the side of the wage- 
earner as it should be. This would be a strange fact, if fact it 
could be shown to be, since wage-earners constitute the bone and 
sinew of the Church itself, and easily govern this most democratic 
of all organizations by reason of their vast numerical preponder- 
ance. The Church, in standing for law and order, and for 
rational and peaceful methods of adjusting the differences be- 
tween employer and employed, is the true friend of the working- 
man, and on this account has incurred the resentment only of the 
thoughtless and reckless class, whose counsels of bloody riot, 
poison, and dynamite are, at this day, the most serious menace 
to the workingman’s cause.—7he Rev. R. F. Bishop, The Meth- 
odist Review, New York, January, February. 


The Evangelical-Social Congress.—No modern movement has 
had a more phenomenal success than the attempt of the Christian 
men of Germany to solve the social problem upon a religious 
basis. The first of these Congresses took place in 18go, and their 
importance may be gleaned from the names of this year’s com- 
mittee-men: Professors Burkhardt, Hans Delbriick, Kaftan, 
Kropatschek, Metzenthin, Nobbe, the Freiherr von Soden, and 
Pastor Stécker. The Evangelical Laborers’ Association has in- 
creased from a few hundreds to a membership of 75,000. The 


Congress has done such characteristic work as the distribution of 
printed forms, and asking the laborers to outline their material, 
religious, and moral positions, and 15,000 Evangelical pastors 
have taken part in this work.—/au/ Géhre, Daheim, Leipzig. 
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THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


S long as business is brisk and the wheels of industry are 
A revolving with energy and systematic regularity, the one 
undercurrent which disturbs the even flow of the workingman’'s 
life is traceable to the conception, rightly or wrongly entertained, 
that he is not receiving the full equivalent of his contribution to 
the products of industry. At such periods, brooding over his 
supposed wrongs he is ready to strike, that is, to arrest the wheels 
of industry, as the measure involving the most serious injury 
which it is in his power to inflict on his employer. But, when 
business is disorganized and the wheels of industry are arrested by 
economic causes, for which neither masters nor men are directly 
to blame, the affair becomes more serious—the workman declaims 
against the whole social organization in which such arrest of in- 
dustrial activity is possible; or, perhaps with clearer insight, 
against supposed unwise and unjust legislative measures, de- 
signed to favor the rich at the expense of the poor. Something 
of this sentiment is very forcibly expressed by Leonora M. Lake 
in a paper in Donohoe’s Magazine, Boston, for January, entitled 
“Economic Wrongs as a Woman sees Them.” She says: 

“The need of the hour is not the giving of alms, nor the organ- 
izing of charitable societies; ’tis not the fashionable fad of slum- 
ming, nor yet the patronizing and humiliating charity which 
pauperizes. No! the need of the hour is the loosing the monop- 
olistic grasp off the natural resources, giving to men and women 
a fair opportunity to earn a fair day’s wage; being content with 
less profit from labor; giving the laborer a better home, more 
healthy surroundings, and thereby enabling him to retain his self- 
respect.” 

The paper in question opens with a passionate exclamation 
against the existing order of things, by a poor seamstress : 

“God! Why do you preach to me of God? I tell you there is 
no God for the poor—no Heaven. There is no Hell, except this 
life. No Devil, except the men who grind the lives of women 
and children into dollars and cents.” 

It is a passionate protest such as could be called out only by 
years of hopeless struggle, and it affords a forceful text for a 
severe denunciation of the heartless self-iadulgence and mammon- 
worship which makes no effort, or, at most, “only spasmodic 
efforts, to relieve the pressing need of the multitude whose every 
hour is spent in relentless and unceasing battle with the gaunt 
wolf that stands ever at their door.” 

In New York City, measures for relief are being prosecuted 
on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the distress. 

But the Charity Organization Society looks askant at the whole 
movement. Secretary Knowlton of that Society, ina communica- 
tion to 7he New York Times, says: “‘The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor has no public places for 
the distribution of free food, but its agents are persistently mov- 
ing about among the poor in their homes, finding deserving cases, 
and promptly relieving them. The association does provide food, 
and has provided it for thousands of families. And more than 
that, it provides clothing, and even rent, where that is necessary. 

“The report of the Committee on Facts declares that 240,000 
meals must be provided for 80,000 people. Do the authors of 
this report stop to think what they are doing to hinder the work 
of the charities organizations? Do they consider the fact that 
they are practically putting a premium on the rushing of poor 
people from other places into New York? 

“Why, if Mr. Teall’s idea of indiscriminate charity should be 
carried out the offscourings of everywhere would hurl themselves 
at once into the great free restaurant, Manhattan Island. 

“We can and will care for our own poor, but we can’t invite 
the world to share our limited bounty. The Charity Organization 
Society foresaw the present condition of affairs long before it 
came with such a rush at the pocketbooks of the people.” 

Mr. Tuska, Vice-President of the United Hebrew Charities, said 
toa 7imes reporter: ‘‘The very best thing that any charitable 
persons can do now is to raise money which shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to the paying of rents. It is in respect to their shelter 
that the poor are suffering most, and if more persistent work were 
done in that line the situation would be much better than it is. 

“We have been spending considerable money here, and we 
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know that it is spent in such a careful way that good results are 
obtained in nine cases out of ten. We do not provide free food 
in public places, because we think much more good can be done 
by our agents, who seek poverty and know how to help it. We 
do very much of that kind of work, and, of course, there are no 
surface indications of it. 

“It is harder to get money for charity this year than it was last, 
but still we have been spending a considerable amount. Our ex- 
penditures will average more than $1,000 a day, and that amount 
is spent according to a perfect business system.” 

The accepted principle that it is better to give work than alms 
is not allowed to escape criticism. Zhe Sun has the following 
very pertinent remarks on this subject : 

“If charity establishes workshops for turning out clothing or 
any other articles of manufacture, it competes disastrously with 
those who are still at work in supplying the normal demand for 
the products. Of course, business which must be done for a 
profit or be discontinued has no chance against a charitable enter- 
prise conducted with no reference to gain. 
a competition. 

‘““We observe that the officers of one of the societies with a 
tailoring workshop, base their appeal for larger contributions on 
the ground that the stock of clothing has now run so low that to 
supply the need they are forced to buy it ready made, and that 
hence is defeated their philanthropic purpose of giving work in 
all cases instead of charity direct. But in buying the garments 
ready made, are they not giving employment to tailors, and thus 
helping to decrease the number of those in need of charity? They 
are assisting to increase the natural demand, and only by such 
an increase can the succor for the unemployed come, except in the 
way of charity expended upon them as a temporary relief. Thus, 
even charity may contribute to the end so much desired. If it 
buys the clothes it gives away, so much the better for trade. If 
it makes them itself, is it not robbing Peter to pay Paul? 

“It is questionable whether, all things considered, there is any 
better way of giving needed charity than to give itoutright. The 
occasion for it which exists this Winter is especially deplorable, 
because so many of those to whom it must be extended are proud 
and self-respecting people; but to dispense it so that its stream 
runs against the natural current of trade is more dangerous than 
are the moral consequences of the acceptance of alms as a tempo- 
rary necessity.” 

The subject is treated with both judgment and feeling in the 
following editorial in Harper's Weekly: 

“The distress among the wage-earners out of employment in 
the United States is at this moment very general. That distress 
which is concealed from the public, because the sufferers are self- 
respecting and unaccustomed to such a helpless condition, is really 
more pitiful than that which obtrudes itself upon the public gaze. 
This is a time when every man, woman, and child should be 
willing to make sacrifices for the sake of those now helpless and 
in want. But it is also a time when indiscriminate charity 
should be restrained, for, it is a sad fact, that there are hordes of 
vagrants that crowd into every town and city at once it becomes 
known that food and shelter are to be had without work. In 
most American cities there are regularly organized agencies pre- 
pared to relieve distress while reducing to a minimum the ten- 
dency of such relief toward pauperization. At this time, when 
the distress is more dire and general than ever before in this 


It cannot stand such 


generation, the resources of these organizations are sadly over- 
taxed. They need money, and need it at once. The condition 
of one trade will give some idea of the distress in New York City. 
The men, women, and children engaged in making clothing 
under the sweating system number about thirty thousand. 
Twenty thousand of these are unemployed, and on an average at 
least one other person is dependent on each of such wage-earners. 
That means that in this one trade forty thousand persons are 
without the means of subsistence. When these wretched people 
were as busy as they could be, we pitied them because of the 
starvation rates of compensation. Now, they are entirely with- 
out means. Wherever work of laborers is going on, there are 
three or four men to each one at work, looking on, and waiting 
to take the next vacancy. The condition is pitiful beyond ex- 
pression.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL article on the great historian, in 

McClure’s Magazine, New York, for January, is especially 
valuable for its account of the difficulties Parkman had to contend 
with in composing his works. Of money, so essential to an his- 
torian in our day, Parkman had anample supply. His grandfather, 
Samuel Parkman, was the richest merchant in Boston at the begin- 
ning of the century, and built an elegant mansion in Bowdoin 
Square, in which the historian was born, in 1823. He graduated 


at Harvard, in 1844. Benton understanding thoroughly Indian 
life and nature, he, in company with his kinsman, Quincy Shaw, 





By permission of S. S. McClure. 


spent the Summer of 1846 among the Dakota Indians in the Far 
West. This Summer’s experience cost Parkman his health for 
life. Upto this time, he had been a vigorous, athletic person, 
able to do whatever he willed. While with the savages, however, 
he became very ill, and, as the tribe was either hunting or fight- 
ing all the Summer, and constantly on the go, it was impossible 
for him to get well. The rough Indian fare and the constant 
movement from place to place aggravated his disorder. To con- 
fess illness was to be tomahawked, to conceal it and bear up 
bravely was tocommand the respect and confidence of the Indians. 
Parkman was so ill that he had to be lifted into his saddle, and 
he rode many a day when it was with difficulty that he held on to 
the pommel. It was simply his unconquerable will that brought 
him out of this illness; but, when he returned to civilization, the 
strain he had been under left him permanently disabled. 

He could not use his eyes for about three years, and it seemed 
as if all hope of carrying out the plans of his life must be given 
up. He had inherited a nervous affection which this illness had 
aggravated, and, from this time onward, he had a continuous 
trouble with his head and eyes, that could be humored, but not 
relieved. He could command for work not more than one- 
twentieth of the time which other men have; and for ten years, 
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from 1853 to 1863, he could not work at all. From his return 
from the West in 1846, to the day of his death, November 8, 1893, 
he never knew a day when he was an entirely well man. He 
spent some months at a water-cure in Northampton, without ben- 
efit. The physician urged him to prepare to die; but Parkman 
replied that he should not die, even if he did not get well. At 
a later day, he went to Paris and consulted Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
who tested him for insanity, but finally told him that his head 
was perfectly sound, although the doctor could do nothing for 
him. The doctors all told him that he must not work, and he 
once said to the Reverend Julius H. Ward, that, if he had fol- 
lowed the doctors’ instructions, he never could have written his 
books. The situation was desperate. For a greater part of the 
time, he could not read continuously for more than five minutes 
without straining his eyes, and it was impossible 
for him to write or read for long periods. 

Yet, under these circumstances, Parkman became 
the author of twelve works of the highest authority 
and value, which gave him great reputation abroad, 
and which, by their accuracy and trustworthiness, 
their vitality and picturesqueness, have been accord- 
ed a place among the great histories of our time. 
He achieved all this by severe self-repression. He 
lived a hermit’s life. He was fond of society, but 
did not dare to go into it. He could see only few 
friends in his own home. His own family had to 
shield him from excitement. His diet, his exer- 
cise, his day’s work had to be regulated with great 
exactness, in order that he might get sleep. The 
least disarrangement of his routine induced wake- 
fulness, and it was rarely that he could get sleep 
enough to restore his strength. 
but his life was greater. 


His works are great, 


AN ARTIST IN NAPLES. 
KARL HECKER. 


CARCELY any country in the world affords 
“J such facilities for an out-door study of the life 
of the people, as does Italy; scarcely any other 
country affords such artistic stimulus as Italy, in 
the costumes of the people, and in the atmosphere 
of great historical associations, exhibited not only 
in its ruins but also in the manners and habits of 
the present generation. This is farther heightened 
by the beauty of the Italian landscape, beneath the 
glorious, matchless Italian sky. Little wonder, 
then, that the artists’ feet bear them so willingly 
toward Italy, or that to us, who are not artists, comes 
the yearning to cross the bold Alps, and feast our 
eyes on the glorious originals, in the land of the 
citron and the olive. But, the traveller who goes for the first 
time to Italy, with the idea of revelling in the full enjoyment of 
all his senses, will find himself rudely awakened from his dream, 
and the more rudely the further he proceeds southward. I am 
not referring, here, to the numerous inconveniences of travel 
among a people whose manners and customs, whose food and 
drink, differ from our own, nor to the want of familiarity with 
the soft, melodious Italian 
language; but it will take 
a long time to reconcile 
the average taciturn Berlin 
citizen to the Babel of nu- 
merous voices, in their 
loudest tones, proceeding 
at once from a hundred 
throats in every public 
place, and accompanied by 
violent gesticulation. It 
is bad enough in Lom- 
bardy, but, in comparison 
with the people of South- 
ern Italy, the Lombards 
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are aphlegmatic race. To realize it in its fullest intensity, one 
must go to the shores of that glorious Gulf, whose beauty, in the 
words of the poet, can be surpassed only by the Paradise toward 
which we are travelling. We must go to Naples. In Naples, the 
most popular city of Italy, the Toledo surpasses, in the judg- 
ment of the best authorities, anything which the civilized world 
can produce in the matter of noisy street-scenes. In comparison 
with it, the Bourses of Central and Western Europe dwindle into 
insignificance ; and it is questionable whether all the tambourin- 
ists, trumpeters, and cornetists which assemble in the pleasure- 
garden at Berlin on feast- 
days could at the same 
time, by playing different 
tunes, produce a more ter- 
tific Babel of sound than 
dominates the Toledo at 
Naples on a feast-day. 
The volcanic nature of the 
landscape has its counter- 
part in the volcanic nature 
of the people; and the 
guardians of the peace find 
it all right, and have n« 
sympathy for the suffer- 


ings of the uninitiated 
stranger. And so, for the 
most part, the stranger 


after a few days’, or it may 
be weeks’, sojourn in Na- 
ples, and hearing her beauties sung by the mouths of innumerable 
local singers, packs his trunks, and takes steamer for Castella- 
mare, Sorrento, Capri, Ischia, or some other island in the blue 
haze of the Gulf. Capri, “the pearl of the Mediterranean,” is an 
especially favorite resort of artists of all classes. In comparison 
with the Neapolitan mainland, it is a quiet spot; and there, under 
the flat roofs of Pagano, numerous artists congregate. There, 
too, the German artist, 
C.W. Allers, from whose 
newly published work 
our illustrations are tak- 
en, has built him a villa 
after the example of the 
once famous Emperor 
Tiberius. 

Capri is a very conve- 
nient residence for the 
artist. Not only does it 
furnish ample local ma- 
terial for his pencil, but 
a short sail suffices to 
bear him anywhere over 
the blue waters of the 
Gulf to the shores of the 
mainland, or into the 
seething, foaming mael- 
strom of Neapolitan life, 
or to the numerous suburbs which, reflecting the same joyous, 
vivacious life, envelop the city like a string of glistening pearls 
around a central jewel. It is here that our artist selected his 
character-sketches, and any one acquainted with Naples and its 
environs, will easily recognize in each of them a familiar face. 
—Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Germany, December. 











Since the erection of that remarkable street-decoration which is 
quaintly known as the “Griffin,” nothing has provoked so much 
public discussion as the placing of the Earl of Shaftesbury Memo- 
rial Fountain in the centre of Piccadilly Circus. The artistic edu- 
cation of the dreary district of South London has further been 
facilitated by the erection of a large Lecture-Hall at Camberwell, 
at the exclusive expense of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. The 
scheme is one specially dear to Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Bayliss, Mr. Burne-Jones, and Holman Hunt, who have given 
their best efforts to its promotion. The Hall has been opened 
in connection with the South London Fine Art Gallery. 
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PIERRE LOTI. 


is the business of professional critics to estimate the value 

of the art and the literary qualities which have assigned a 
very high place to the author known by his wom de guerre, 
Pierre Loti, his real name being, as everybody is aware, Viau. 
It is, however, the busi- 





ness of every one—and a 
business as important as 
that of criticism—to in- 
vestigate whether a work 
is moral. 

Some surprise has been 
expressed at the hymn of 
“Adoration of Christian- 
ity,” which appears at the 
end of Loti’s latest ro- 
mance, ‘‘Matelot.”* I 
have a deep conviction 
that the works of Loti 
owe their success, and the 
high quality of their suc- 
cess, to the Christian 
breath which animates 
them, often unconscious- 
ly, but, which, none the 
less, has had its healthy 
and vivifying effect. 

‘*Are the books of Loti 
good books?” was a ques- 
tion recently put to the 
writer of these lines by a 
lady who is an earnest 
Christian. “I findit hard 
to believe,” said my ques- 
tioner, “that a book can be bad, of which the reading inclines 
me to charity, to pity, to goodness, makes me sympathize with all 
beings, and leads me to despise the thousand vanities which con- 
sume the best part of one’s life.” 














LOTI AS PHARAOH. 


’ 


These words summarize per- 
fectly the impression made on every unprejudiced reader by the 
romances of Loti. It is because they are composed with consum- 
mate art that they reach more surely and more efficaciously their 
aim; but that aim is outside of all art, and is the thing which 
every living being ought to strive incessantly to reach: to develop 
in himself love for his fellow-creatures. What is the supreme 
law of the Gospels? Love one another. 

For myself, Iam not at all astonished to find Christian senti- 
ments in a writer who, on a hasty perusal, appears to be an un- 
We are the 
heirs of twenty Christian 
centuries, and the atmos- 
phere of Christianity sur- 
rounds us on every side. 
Even where there seems 
to be an opposition to re- 
ligious sentiments, deep- 
er reflection shows obe- 
dience to them. The 
Humanitarianism of the 
Eighteenth Century, the 
Socialism of the Nine- 
teenth, is nothing but 
Christianity described by 
superficial minds, which 
have not had the wisdom 
to draw their notions 
from the living sources 
of the Gospel. 

Whoever will take the 
trouble to study thor- 
oughly the works of 
Pierre Loti will discover that his conception of love and of all 
human affections is Christian. Where he differs from the relig- 


believer. 

















LOTI AS SEIGNEUR DU MOYEN-AGE. 


* Vide THE LITERARY DIGEST, vol. vii., p. 132. 
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ious creed is in his idea of death. Loti loved, and afterward had 
the misfortune of ceasing to believe in a future life. Now, we 
must vigorously oppose every man who does not love, every man 
who preaches or practises selfishness and egotism, for these are 
the true death of the soul. Wecan excuse, however, the human 
weakness, which, after obeying the primordial law of love for his 
kind, has been unable to see aught but annihilation for humanity. 

Yet, Loti does not hold this doctrine absolutely. For in his 
“ Roman d'un Enfant” he expresses what is evidently with him 
an ineradicable conviction, that something of the communion of 
soul between his mother and himself will exist eternally. 

I repeat, what in substance I have already said, that Loti shows 
absolute respect, even professes admiration, for religion. More- 
over, it is not for religion as a mere poetical decoration, not for its 
wonderful effects recorded in the annals of the race, not for the 
consolation which it brings to every human being, that Loti thinks 
and feels thus. All these, he comprehends and desires to endure, 
but, what particularly attracts him is the fact of the unity that 
religion has created among men, the love that religion spreads 
over the world. 

Born in the neighborhood of La Rochelle, which is surrounded 
by a Protestant atmosphere, himself of purest Huguenot descent, 
and brought up a Huguenot in a thoroughly religious household, 
Loti has lost the faith of his fathers. Yet, he feels in his inmost 
soul how greatly that faith surpasses in purity and in power of 
producing love all other religions; and, at least, he always offers 
homage to it as the only one capable of realizing thoroughly 
fraternity among men. 

I believe that Loti has often asked himself, with real concern, 
whether the effect of his works has been good and healthful. I 
am persuaded that they have been healthful tomany; and I agree 
entirely with a remark made to me by a devoted Roman Catholic 
priest: “The works of Loti are good dooks, even in the Christian 
meaning of those words.”—La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, December. 


The illustrations which we give of Pierre Loti are from the Revue 
Encyclopédigue, Parts, and are characteristic of the novelist’s 
vagaries. He has been called the Georg Ebers of France and is 
extremely fond of dressing in strange costume. It is only when 
he has assumed the garb of the time and country about which he 
is writing, that his marvellous genius awakens. But, when he is 
wrapped in dress pertaining to his characters, his soft, dreamy 
nature causes him to feel as if he were no longer Pierre Loti, but 
really the proud Pharaoh, the Grand Seigneur, or the wild Arab 
Sheik whom he depicts in his story. M. Loti’s studies have en- 


























LOTI IN HIS PAGODA. 


abled him to describe customs and manners ot former ages and 
foreign countries with marvellous accuracy. He loves to attend 
to every detail when assuming the dress of one of his heroes, and 
in his sanctum he surrounds himself with the various objects that 
are specially characteristic of the peoples or times of which he is 
writing. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


EW among the tens of thousands who have seen Joseph Jef- 
ferson play “Rip Van Winkle,” know the history of the 

play or the process by which it has been evolved from Irving's 
delightful sketch. This needed knowledge Mr. William Winter 





JEFFERSON AS RIP. 


supplies in Zhe Book-Buyer 
character of Rip in 
original Rip was a 


(New York), contrasting the 
Irving’s tale and in the drama. The 
Grecian youth named Epimenides, who 
was sent into the mountains to hunt for a stray sheep, and who 
fell asleep in a cave at mid-day, and slept for fifty-seven years; 
so that, when he returned, his home and his people were gone, 
and he was a stranger among strangers—until recognized by his 
younger brother, now an old man. 
remote German literature. 


The legend appears again in 
Washington Irving gave it a local 
habitation among the Kaatskill Mountains, and in that way it has 
been known to the reading world since ‘The Sketch Book” was 
published in 1819. Irving's narrative is brief, and Irving's vag- 
abond is “‘a thirsty soul” who haunts taverns, and is by no means 
the romantic and poetic vagabond of Jefferson. 


The beauty of 
the sketch is felicity of description. 


The possible element in the 
legend that inspired Irving's fancy was the association of a spec- 
tral presence with the midnight storm among the mountains. No 
thought, in particular, was expended by him upon the character ; 
and the commendation that has from time to time been bestowed 
upon Jefferson for his fidelity to Irving in the delineation of Rip 
Van Winkle is comical. The heroof the sketch isan amiable sot; 
the Rip embodied by Jefferson is a dreamlike, drifting, wandering 
poet of the woods. No two persons could be more unlike. 

“Rip Van Winkle ” has been upon the stage for sixty-five years. 
The first recorded play on the subject was produced at Albany, 
on May 26, 1828, and the first Rzp Van Winkle was Thomas Flynn 
—the intimate friend of Junius Brutus Booth, and the man from 
whom the late Edwin Booth derived his middle name of Thomas 
(not Forrest, as often incorrectly stated). Fiynn’s successors in 
the character were Charles B. Parsons, who died a clergyman, 
William Chapman, James H. Hackett, William Isherwood, and 


— 


ee 
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Charles Burke,—half-brother to Joseph Jefferson, and the actor 
on whom Jefferson's style was founded. In England the part 
was early assumed by Frederick H. Yates, father of the novelist 
and editor, Edmund Yates. Hackett went to England, with his 
human though not ideal embodiment of Az, and obtained the pre- 
eminence there. Indeed, up to 1866, Hackett was the accepted 
Rip Van Winkle, and not Jefferson. Jefferson, beginning with 
Burke’s method, but soon veering into his own, had long acted the 
part, though he did not become conspicuous in it till the time of 
his second visit to England in 1865. He then put the old piece 
made by Burke, intothe hands of Dion Boucicault, and suggested 
a plan for revising and rewriting it. In particular, he suggested 
that the spectres, in the midnight encounter on the mountain, 
should maintain a cold and awful silence, and that only the envi- 
roned and bewildered man should speak. Boucicault adopted 
that idea, and—contributing the scheme of Grefchen’s second 
marriage, and annexing a diluted paraphrase of the recognition 
of Cordelia, in ‘‘King Lear”—he made a new version of the old 
play, and with that, after a fine season in England, Jefferson re- 
turned to the United States. 

Thus through a period of more than two generations, the stage 
has been illuminating and enforcing the romantic aspects of the 
story of Rip Van Winkle. 
much that theme contains. 


It was the stage that suggested how 
All the salient extremes of a repre- 
sentative picture of human experience are found in it—fact and 
fancy; youth and age; loveand hatred; lossand gain; mirth and 
sadness; humor and pathos; rosy childhood and decrepit senility ; 
hovers with their troubles which will all be smoothed away, and 
married people with their anxieties which will never cease; life 
within doors, and life among trees and mountains; the domestic 
and the romantic; the natural and the preternatural; and, through 
all, the development and exposition of a humorous, cheering, ro- 
mantic, restful, human character. 


HENRY IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY. 


BBEY’S theatre, New York’s newest place of amusement, 
was opened on November 8, by Irving and Terry in 
Tennyson’s “Becket.” ‘These artists were given a right-royal 
welcome, and for nearly two months the large audiences and the 
large receipts proved that the drama in its purity has not lost 
its power over the peo- 
ple. Inan interesting 
article in the January 
number of A/unsey’s 
Magazine, Richard 
Matthews tells us 
something of the his- 
tory of these distin- 
guished artists. He 
takes us back nearly 
thirty years, and 
shows us two young 
actors in the city of 
Manchester, England, 
imitating the so-called 
spiritualistic feats of 
the Davenport Broth- 
ers. One of these 
amateur spiritualists 


was Frederic Mac- 





Cabe, who reproduced 
many of the tricks of 
The other was Henry Irving, who, as “the 
Reverend Sanctimonious O. Ferguson,” personated the alleged 
divine who had done the talking for the Davenports. Mr. Mat- 
thews thinks that Henry Irving—or John Henry Brodribb, to 
give him his full name—must have had either marvellous fore- 
sight or more self-assurance than even his severest critics have 
attributed to him, if he dreamed, in those early days, that before 


the “ spiritualists.” 


many years he was destined to sit in the highest seat of his pro- 
fession. He is now known, not only as one of the greatest actors 
of the day, but also as a manager, and leading spirit of a theatre 


that stands as the ideal of the playhouse. He has served as the 
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honorary head of one of the Scotch universities, and has played 
a part in the social and intellectual life of London, which even 
those who depreciate his histrionic genius recognize as reflecting 
credit upon his profession. Mr. Matthews regards Henry Irving’s 
influence on the modern drama, of incalculable worth, and places 
first and foremost the fact that Irving does not believe that one, 
or at most two, stars, set in a galaxy of sticks, can administer to 
the intellectual enjoyment of the theatre-going public. The great 
actor’s genius, in Mr. Matthews’ estimation, lies not so much in 
his interpretation of a leading character, as in his ability to edu- 
cate his aids up to a point of perfection. 

Of “the happy pair,” Terry is recognized as the stronger mag- 
net, in the sense which stamps its impress on the receipts at the 
box-office. The public dote on her—yes, that is the word—in 
whatever guise she comes before them, and respect the woman as 
deeply as they admire the actress. She was born on the 27th of 
February, 1848. Her father and mother were both on the stage; 
and when scarcely eight years old she made her entry on the 
boards that slope toward the footlights. 


On December 30 
1878, her association with Henry Irving began. “Hamlet” was 
the play, and after she had drowned herself as Ophe/za, she was 
certain that she had failed. And she would not be convinced to 
the contrary until she read the papers the following morning. A 
stage-career she regards as a mission—one to which a man or wo- 
man, tosucceed, must be born. But, to be born with the gift is not 
The gift must be nurtured, tended, trained, cultivated. 


Mr. Matthews concludes his paper with these words: “If there 


enough. 


were no other tie binding together the two great peoples speaking 
the same tongue on each side of the Atlantic, the common homage 
they pay to these two artists would be a bond of union, than 
which none could be more happy.” 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


NV P. N. ROUNARD, managing editor of Za Plume, is 
4 e establishing in Paris a new school of art, where the 
portrait-painters of the next century are to exhibit their works. 
Artists are quite charmed with the idea. “I had hardly spoken 
of it, when eminent men in the Art-world took it up,” says M. 
Rounard. ‘Among those who promised their assistance are M. 
le Bare de Boult and Edmond Girard. The latter, assisted by his 
wife, undertook to direct the literary work connected with the 
establishment; M. de Boult, le Clerque, and others offered some 
of their work for exhibition.” The most valuable work in this 
new gallery is a portrait by Marcellin Desboution. There is also 
a portrait of Gounod in his studio at Pils, from a picture taken 
in 1842. 


ALGIERS may be called the most intellectual part of Africa. A 
Museum has been established at Mustapha-Superieur. It con- 
tains not only a very valuable archzological collection, but also 
some fine sculpture, besides exhibits of typically Algerine Art.— 


Revue Encyclopedique, Paris. 


THE Musée des Collections Artistiques of Paris had been much on 
the decline in late years. The city-fathers, anxious for the pres- 
tige of the metropolis, discussed the state of the Museum in a 
meeting held on November 24, and elected a committee of six 
to take measures for raising the institution to its former high 
position. Among those appointed were MM. Blondel and Ler- 
raud.—Courrier des Arts, Paris. 


THE Musée de Macon has again been enriched with many gen- 
erous gifts by Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. Among these are 
“Cherries and Lovers” and some water-colors by Mlle. Dampt. 
Also ‘‘Idylle,” some bas-reliefs, and five medallions by Alexander 
Lucien Coudray, who took the Grand Prix de Rome, last year, for 
his engravings and medallions. The town of Macon purchased 
M. Didier-Rouget’s “Twilight” at the Lyonese Exposition of 
Fine Arts.—Z’Art, Paris. 


MADAME Boutsson, widow of the late Professor Bouisson of the 
Medical Faculty at Montpellier, has left her fortune to various 
public institutions of that town. The collection of pictures given 
to the Museum is specially valuable. The same Museum has 
received a remarkably valuable gift in the bronze statue of St. 
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George, by Emanuel Fremiet, which has been given to the town 
by Baron Rothschild. With all these late additions the Mont- 
pellier Museum becomes one of the finest in France. Among its 
treasures must be noted “ Normandy Cows,” painted by Troyon 
in 1852. There are only six canvases by this artist in France; 
two in the Louvre and one each at Lille, Amiens, Montpellier, 
and Bordeaux. The ravages of the great fire are gradually 
effaced from the Montpellier Museum.— Z’Art, Paris. 


Ir is a delightful illustration of the assurance of our art-in- 
structors that we have in Mr. W. W. Story’s ‘Conversations 
about Art,” not long since published. The words of a man who 
has been for many years a successful sculptor are apt to be taken 
as Delphic Oracles. And, indeed, there is far too much of 
authority and far too little of independence in matters supposed to 
be'so recondite as those pertaining to art. In the first of his ‘‘Con- 
versations,” Mr. Story gravely assures us “artists were inspired” 
as they looked upon “the most beautiful girls in Athens who went 
nude along the shore and bathed in the sea.” There was, he 
says, “no immodesty inthis. It was a religious rite.” Mr. Story 
could have gone a good deal further and still have found that ‘it 
was a religious rite,” had he not chosen to stop just where he did; 
and no one knows the fact better than himself. But he mourns 
and laments that “There is neither dignity nor beauty in our 
dress, and the outward shows of life are vulgar and ugly.” One 
would have naturally supposed from this supremacy of the nude 
in beauty and expressiveness, that when he came to treat of 
official life he would give usa picture of that famous dream of 
the satirist, ‘‘a naked member of parliament addressing a naked 
House of Lords.” Logically, that is the outcome of his theory; 
but, quite the contrary, when he has to deal with the bench, he 
says: “I am a believerin wigs. On an official head a wig is 
something imposing. Dress is as necessary for the body as lan- 
guage for the mind. In America, it is a great mistake that the 
judiciary have no official robes.” And so our art-instructor be- 
comes a peasant to the satyr, blowing hot and cold from the 
same lips. It is evidently the decision of our artist of to-day 
that the modern woman wears too much clothing and man too 
little; we must disrobe the one and bewig the other, all in the 
name of art. 

We were about to say that it ought not to be forgotten, but we 
would be more correct to say, that few know that the female form 
was never portrayed nude by any artists of the world until the deca- 
dence of art had set in and the moral life of the world was in its de- 
cline. “The golden age of the arts in Greece,” says Winckelmann, 
“were the days of republican liberty,” and during the days of 
republican liberty a nude female figure was as unknown to the 
Greek as to the Puritan. It was only in that “later day when 
passion agitates the marble,” as Victor Duruy says, ‘that the 
decline of the sculptor’s art begins.”— 7he /nterior, Chicago. 


Deatu has been strangely busy among artists lately. In Miss 
Annie F. Mitrie, who died recently at Brighton, we have lost one 
of our most delicate flower-painters. 


At Venice died Miss Henrietta Montalba, the youngest of the 
brilliant Montalba sisters, so well known in art circles. Unlike 
her sisters, Miss Henrietta was most successful in sculpture. 


Forp Mapox Brown, who died in October, marks a revolu- 
tionary epoch in English art. He studied first under Baron 
Wappers, then went to Paris and Rome. His style was not un- 
like that of Delacroix ; the Raphaelite school found little favor in 
his eyes. 


ALBERT Moore, the son of William Moore, and brother of R. 
A. Moore, the marine-painter, has also gone hence. His brother 
said that “with him died a talent which had never been prop- 
erly recognized.” 


ANOTHER great artist passed away in the death of Matejko, the 
great Pole. He devoted himself mostly to historical subjects. 
Two of his pictures were exhibited at Chicago, and he was also a 
member of the Legion of Honor. 


Jean CHaries Cazin, whose work charms all, is at present in 
New York. His charming evening and moonlight pictures are 
not easily forgotten by those who have seen them. 
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NOTES. 


PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, in issuing the fourth edition of the Political His- 
tory of the United States, adds anew preface from which we take the fol- 
lowing: “‘The writer cannot send thisfourth edition of his work to press 
without specially acknowledging the kindness of his American readers and 
reviewers, whose reception of a book which in some things contravenes cher- 
ished traditions is a proof of American candor and liberality. Perhaps 
they have discerned beneath the British critic of American history the 
Anglo-Saxon who to the Republic which he regards as the grandest achieve- 
ment of his race desires to offer no homage less pure or noble than the truth.”’ 

ALTHOUGH Julius Cesar is still highly respected in New England, his 
“Commentaries,” as a means of teaching boys Latin, are now treated with 
scant respect by many prominent New England teachers. The “Gallic 
War,” it is declared, is a military history and nothing more—monotonous, 
wanting in literary charm, and, after a time, dreadfully wearisome. One 
of these teachers, Mr. David Y. Comstock, thinks ita serious objection to 
the first four books of the “Gallic War” and the four “ Orations against 
Catiline,” that there are but two sentences in all the four Books and four 
Orations, which have in them anything that savors of a joke, or a pun, or 
anything humorous, or anything that would appeal to a boy’s sense of fun 
or wake him up. 

SOME of the difficulties in the way of teaching English in schools are 
thus set forth by Mr. Samuel Thurber, a preceptor of large experience in 
Boston, Mass.: ** The teacher of Latin has no occasion to observe a weaken- 
ing of respect for the subjunctive in the Latin authors. The teacher of 
chemistry has not to lament that the symbols are coming to be used pro- 
miscuously. But the teacher of English has ever to fret himself over such 
queries as: Shall I go on perpetually displacing the adverb from its intru- 
sive settlement in the midst of the infinitive, when my contemporaries are 
learning to tolerate this speech form with the fullest hospitality ; shall I 
continue to frown austerely on every case of cross-breeding of sha// and 
wili, when the most conservative, and @ forfior7, of course, all other, news- 
papers mingle them unpleasantly ; shall I find offense in the form, defore J 
am done, when a distinguished Harvard professor uses it without detriment 
to his diction ; shall I unweariedly fume over unescorted participles while 
all the men and women who write to be understood allow their participles 
to go unescorted.’’—School Review. 

THERE are half as many books in our public libraries as there are people 
in the United States, says the National Bureau of Education. 

M. GABRIEL COMPAYRE, the rector of the Academy of Poitiers, France, of 
whose admirable book, ‘Abelard and the Origin of Universities,” an ac- 
count has been given in these columns, was in Chicago last summer as a 
delegate to the Educational Congresses. His ‘‘ Abelard,” it will be remem- 
bered, has the unique distinction of having an English translation of it 
published in the United States before its original French was printed. The 
author devotes the whole of his address, delivered at Poitiers, on the open- 
ing of the Academy there after the summer vacation, to his impressions of 
thiscountry. He was duly impressed with the fact that “ universities”’ in 
this country are on as large a scale as the country itself, and not a little per- 
plexed by their great variety in standard. ‘“ What first struck me,” he 
says, ‘‘was the considerable number of distinct buildings that occupy the 
college campus. An American university is a world by itself, and perhaps 
a little mixed up with schools of a widely different character. The Ameri- 
can university comprises not only the four or five traditional faculties of 
the Old World, but it maintains, in imitation of the universities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, a college where secondary instruction is given. It stretches out 
toward intellectual activity of every kind, and does not disdain to enrich 
its domain by adding to the search*for theoretical truth the study of the 
practical applications of all forms of knowledge.” M. Compayré records 
with justifiable surprise the fact that in 1889 we maintained twenty-one 
schools of law that had less than ten students each. At Yale he was as- 
tounded to learn that the method of instruction in law was by memorizing 
the pages of a text-book, and evidently is restrained by a feeling of cour- 
tesy toward his hosts from expressing himself on this point as strongly as 
he feels. This sentence, too, should not be overlooked: “It must not be 
forgotten,’’ continues M. Compayré, “that the United States has no stand- 
ing army. I have, it is true, seen colonels; but they were in command of 
normal schools. I have even seen a general; but he had directed the Bu- 
reau of Education before Dr. W. T. Harris, the present Commissioner.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of 7he Nation, New York, suggests what seems to him 
the most natural explanation of the use of the word “ guess,’’toimply a posi- 
tive certainty. He says: One of the simplest rhetorical devices, and one 
particularly congenial to sententious and satirical peoples like the ancient 
Romans and the modern Yankees, is that of ironical understatement. Thus 
when a Yankee is asked a question the answer to which appears to him ab- 
surdly obvious, he naturally replies by a sarcastic affection of ignorance. 
If, loaded down with bundles and looking utterly dragged out, Iam greeted 
with the cheerful inquiry ‘‘whether I feel tired,’’ I answer not with the 
courteous and reflective “I think I do,” but with the 
think I do,” or, being a Yankee, ‘I guess I do.”’ 

The case is exactly parallel with the common use of the conditional mood, 
in such phrases as “I should think so!’ when what is really implied is a 
most emphatic indicative. Why should one of these uses be branded as 
more of a solecism than the other? 


ironical ‘‘I rather 


THE dramatic critics of Berlin do not hesitate to sneer at the taste and 
judgment of the Emperor William in theatrical matters. He has lately 
complimented, with ribbons and busts and photographs, Herr Wickert and 
Herr Wildenbreck, for their dramas, and he has highly applauded a German 
version of the English farce ‘Charley’s Aunt.’’ Thecritics with one accord 


declare that all the works thus honored are unmitigated trash. 
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BOOKS. 
LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ORE than sixty years have passed since the remains of Sir 
M Walter Scott were interred at Dryburgh Abbey. That 
the world, however, has not yet tired of hearing of him, is evi- 
dent from the reception given to two volumes of his Letters,* 
which have just appeared. The Editor of the book, who is also 
its publisher, has seen fit to term it “Familiar Letters,” though 
what may be his idea of “unfamiliar” letters we are not told. A 
good many of Sir Walter's letters are found in his “Life” by his 
son-in-law, Lockhart, which was published fifty-six years ago. 
Lockhart intimated that, after the lapse of ten years or more, fur- 
ther use might be made of Scott’s correspondence “ without in- 
decorum.” The Editor, it is agreed, has done his work excel- 
lently. He has given all necessary assistance by apposite, but 
not copious, notes, has prefixed to each volume elaborate and 
extremely well-digested contents, and also, dividing the letters 
into years instead of chapters, has set as a reminder-heading to 
each, a brief list of the important contemporary events, literary 
and other, of the ‘ Life.” 

The book opens with a few letters from Scott to Miss Carpenter 
before their marriage; and it closes in the Appendix with an 
interesting set of letters from Mr. Disraeli to Lockhart on the mat- 
ter of the former’s appointment to the editorship of Zhe Quar- 
terl/y and to a sort of undefined but very handsomely paid 
coadjutorship with Murray in regard to the unlucky Representa- 
tive. There is in a note, of Cockburn’s telling, and recently 
contributed by Lord Moncrieff, from memory, an extremely 
pleasing addition to Scott’s own account of his getting out of the 
difficulty of precedence between certain guests. He told a story 
at the very moment when dinner was likely to be announced, 
and, as if absolutely engrossed in what he was saying, offered 
an arm simultaneously to each of the ladies concerned. ‘There is 
one epistle in an old-fashioned style to Morritt, which will be a 
little shock to Mrs. Grundy; and there are more shocks to her 
Grundyship! There is an odd definition of an ‘‘ English gentle- 
man’s” attitude to literature—of which it seems “he asks that it 
shall arouse him from his habitual contempt of what goes on 
about him.” The origin of Tartans, the cats and dogs of the 
Ashestiel and Abbotsford households, the Laureateship, and a 
thousand other things occupy the untiring pen that shamed 
Lockhart’s young friend from his idleness. Once more we can 
perceive the secret of the wonderful variety of his creation in 
the hardly less wonderful variety of his interests. 

The “Letters,” here published, with the exception of a few at 
the beginning, cover not much more than twenty years of Scott’s 
life. The most considerable portion of the book is filled with the 
correspondence between Sir Walter and the wife of the first Mar- 
quis of Abercorn. In Lockhart’s “ Life,” there are only one or two 
references to this correspondence. The Marchioness appears to 
have stood higher in Scott’s esteem and affection than did any 
other of the many illustrious women who from time to time cul- 
tivated his friendship. From the very first a charming air of 
mutual confidence and unaffected intimacy pervades their corre- 
spondence. Scott does not hesitate to fill his letters to the 
Marchioness with the simplest details of his domestic life at 
Ashestiel, unburdening all his petty anxieties, and half-formed 
plans, literary and other, with just the same ingenuous candor 
which we might expect to find him using toward his mother, or 
his favorite aunt, ‘‘ Miss Christie” Rutherford. 

In his letters to the Marchioness, Scott never once admits 
openly that he is the author of the Waverley Novels, and the 
London A/¢heneum finds this fact curious, observing that “she 
often refers to the subject, and he exercises much ingenuity in 
diverting her suspicions. We are inclined to think that, without 
openly avowing the authorship of his novels, he need not have 
given himself so much trouble in protesting against having written 
them. He even went so far as to assert in writing that he was 
not the author of ‘Waverley.’ That letter does not appear in this 
collection, and it is the least creditable of any from Scott's pen.” 

This view of Scott's conduct is regarded by the London Acad- 


* Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1797-1825. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 1893. 
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emy as an absurd mistake. “So far was Scott from attempting 
to divert his noble friend’s suspicions, that he positively leaves 
no stone unturned to put her in full possession of the truth. It 
must be borne in mind that Scott’s letters to the Marchioness 
were handed about among her family and friends; in them, 
accordingly, he was compelled to write ambiguously on the ques- 
tion of the authorship, in order both to avoid a general discovery, 
and to relieve his correspondent from the difficult and unpleasant 
task of dissembling her knowledge of the facts, when assailed by 
the persistent inquiries of busybodies.” 

It appears from the 


“ 


Letters,” that Scott and Jeffrey remained 
on good terms, notwithstanding that Jeffrey wrote for the £dzn- 
burgh a harsh and unjust review of ‘‘Marmion.” That Scott, 
however, felt a little nettled by Jeffrey’s conduct is evident from 
this letter to Joanna Baillie: 

“T have no fault to find with his expressing his sentiments 
frankly and fairly upon the poem, yet I think he might, without 
derogation to his impartiality, have couched them in language 
rather more civil to a personal friend, and I believe he would 
have thought twice before he had given himself that air of su- 
periority in a case when I had any chance of defending myself. 
Besides, he really wants the taste for poetry, which is essentially 
necessary to enjoy, and, of course, to criticise, it with justice. He 
is learned in its canons, and an excellent judge of the justice of 
the sentiments it conveys, but, he wants that enthusiastic feeling 
which, like sunshine upon a landscape, lights up every beauty, 
and palliates, if it cannot hide, every defect. To offer a poem of 
imagination to a man whose whole life and study has been to 
acquire a stoical indifference toward enthusiasm of every kind, 
would be the last, as it would surely be the silliest, action of my 
life.” 

What a disagreeable, narrow-minded creature Lady Byron was, 
is shown by the fact that she was much offended with Scott, be- 
cause, in a review of the third canto of “‘Childe Harold,” in The 
Quarterly, he highly praised that work. She appears to have 
thought that any praise of Byron as a poet was an insult to 
herself. 

The only fault the London Atheneum has to find with the 
“Letters,” is that they are far less finished than many in our lan- 
guage. ‘The reader of them feels, however, as if he were listen- 
ing to the writer. We cannot doubt that Scott's talk was similar 
to what he penned to a friend, and this makes the letters quite as 
attractive as the most polished literary compositions could be. 
His material was often slight, yet he used it as the princess in 
the fairy tale did when imprisoned in a tower by a wicked step- 
mother, and ordered to weave cloth of gold out of the straw 
with which her cell was filled. In her magic fingers, the straw 
was converted into golden threads. Now, as after rising from 
the perusal of his ‘Journal,’ we are conscious of having gained a 
more intimate acquaintance with Scott himself, and to have done 
so, is in itself a rare treat. We owe thanks to Mr. Douglas 
too. As Editor and publisher he has done his work reverently 
and well.” 

Not even this fault is discovered by The Saturday Review, 
London, which thinks that, throughout in the “ Letters,” “there is 
reflected what it is hardly extravagant to call the sunlight of Sir 
Walter’s own character and genius. The completed ‘Journal’ 
showed him, as it needs must, mainly in the house of mourning; 
these letters, dealing with a period of almost unbroken prosper- 
ity, show him mostly in the house of mirth. But, as in the other 
picture he was never abject, so, here, he is never unduly uplifted. 
In the almost innumerable aspects in which these letters present 
him, there is not one in which he does not show well. The ad- 
mirable, and not in the least pedagogic, wisdom of his cautions 
to Lockhart, against the dangers threatened by the ‘Scorpion’s’ 
own bitter tongue, the reckless extravagance of Wilson, and the 
unhealthy state of the politics of the time, contrasts as well as 
possible with the easy grace of his letters to ladies above-men- 
tioned, the affection, without maundering, of his notes to his 
children, and the unfailing verve, sense, brilliancy of his miscel- 
laneous correspondence. Once more, there is no mistake about 
him; and, once more, we have in these letters, ‘natural as it 
lived,’ such a combination of the kindest and noblest graces of 
heart, with the most varied and potent gifts of brain, as is 
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not historically known to have existed in any other human 
being.” 

Still more enthusiastically does the London Academy speak of 
the book and of Sir Walter, as he appears therein : 

“The life of Scott, it has been said, is a tragic drama in the 
fullest sense, moving and teaching us at once through pity and 
love and terror. Of that drama, however, we have, in these 
‘Letters,’ only some scattered, disconnected pages from the 
earlier scenes; the dire catastrophe is wanting. Nevertheless, 
by combining the traits which abound in these pages, scattered 
and fragmentary though they be, we may at will construct for 
ourselves a complete and life-like picture of the great protagonist. 
Here—in these unstudied utterances flung straight from the heart 
upon the paper—we have proof and token in plenty of his ‘anti- 
thetically mixed nature,’ of his modesty and self-reliance, of his 
humor and romance, of his boyish gayety and pensive melancholy, 
of his lion-like courage and maiden-like tenderness, of the Titanic 
power and industry of his creative genius, of the passionate 
vitality, the immovable steadfastness, of that pure and faithful 
love which remained with him from its birth, in the budding 
prime of his manhood, until his eyes were closed in death. In 
a word, we have, in these ‘Letters,’ the clear, reflected image of 
Walter Scott, the Poet, the Novelist, the Man.” 





THE BRONTES. 


HEN Charlotte Bronté took the reading world by storm 
with “Jane Eyre,” more than forty-six years ago, she 
little imagined what a literature would grow up, thereby, about 
herself and her family. Two additions to this literature have 
just been made. One of these, with the title ‘Poems by the 
Bronté Sisters,” * is an illustrated reprint of their volume of verse, 
which appeared before ‘Jane Eyre,” and which they published 
under the zoms de guerre, Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. To 
the present edition have been added some heartrending verses by 
their father, the Reverend Patrick Bronté. Four lines of these 
last will suffice for a specimen, 
“Should Erin’s wild harp soothe the ear 
When touched by such fingers as mine, 
Then kindly attention draw near, 
And candidly ponder each line.”’ 

Of his daughters’ poems, it may be said, that their prose has 
kept alive their verse. Currer Bell (Charlotte) shows more poet- 
ical talent than her sisters; but even her stanzas are considered 
by Zhe Literary World, Boston, less poetical than her prose 
tribute to her sister Emily. Of this sister, says Charlotte, her 
existence had been passed amongst the hills bordering Yorkshire 
and Lancashire: ‘The scenery of these hills is not grand, it is 
not romantic, it is scarcely striking. Long, low moors, dark 
with heath, shut in little valleys, where a stream waters here and 
there a fringe of stunted copse. Mills and scattered cottages 
chase romance from these valleys; it is only higher up, deep in 
among the ridges of the moors, that imagination can find rest for 
the sole of her foot; and even if she finds it there, she must be a 
solitude-loving raven—no gentle dove. If she demand beauty to 
inspire her, she must bring it inborn; these moors are too stern 
to yield any product so delicate. . . . My sister Emily loved the 
moors. Flowers brighter than the rose bloomed in the blackest 
of the heath for her; out of a sullen hollow in a livid hillside her 
mind could make an Eden. She found in the bleak solitude many 
and dear delights, and not the least and best loved was—liberty.” 

The more important addition of the two mentioned is a book 
on the Bronté family in Ireland,+ by Dr. William Wright. The 
author tells us, he has lived, from a child, in contact with the 
Irish Brontés and their traditions. The first Bronté of whom 
Dr. Wright speaks was named Hugh. His grandson, Hugh the 
Second, was the father of Patrick, whose daughters were the 
novelists. Of this Hugh, it is narrated, that he ran away from 
his adopted father, the husband of a daughter of the first Hugh, 
and by industry and good luck established himself in a decent 
position. He fell in love with a Catholic beauty, and carried her 


*“Poems by the Bronté Sisters.’’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+“ The Brontés in Ireland; or, Facts Stranger than Fiction.” By Dr. 
William Wright. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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off on the day appointed for her marriage with his rival; but the 
episode did not interrupt his prosperity, and in later years he 
became locally famous as a Radical politician and a spirited 
story-teller. His children grew up with stalwart bodies and 
vigorous minds, holding aloof from their neighbors, and in their 
turn reputed to be in league with the devil. As young men they 
were active and shrewd in business, securing, for instance, a 
monopoly for making macadamized roads; but they afterward 
took to keeping public-houses, which became ‘‘centres of demoral- 
ization.” Among themselves they indulged in athletic contests, 
cock-fights, and open-air concerts with dancing. 

Patrick Bronté, the father of the novelists, was the eldest son 
of Hugh the second, and is said to have inherited his father’s 
talent for story-telling. He began life as a weaver, but, by be- 
coming an expert at his trade, was able to attend to book and 
loom at the same time, until the intellectual occupation grew too 
absorbing, and his work was found to be unsatisfactory. A 
judicious friend, however, encouraged his ambitions, and he had 
the strength of mind to divide his time between weaving and 
study, with such good results that after a few years he was suffi- 
ciently advanced to earn a livelihood by teaching. 

The second Hugh is evidently the source whence sprang 
Charlotte’s and Emily's gift for story-telling, and in the case of 
Emily very little softened by the feminine medium through 
which it passed. It seems to have been transmitted to them 
through their father, Patrick. Miss Ellen Nussey, Charlotte's 
intimate friend, writes to tell how the girls would listen fasci- 
nated to their father’s words, the breakfast untouched, as with 
vivid power he described scene upon scene of some tragic and 
harrowing tale, the interest of which at times became so real and 
intense that they had to beg him to stop—tales which, if told in 
the evening, were too often the cause of sleepless nights. Patrick 
alone, of all old Hugh Bronté’s sons and daughters, seems to 
have inherited his power of story-telling, though all, Dr. Wright 
says, talked with a “dash of genius.” From this source, too, 
through their father, the girls inherited their power of strenuous 
effort, and of carrying out their purposes with resolute deter- 
mination. 

The Reverend Patrick had a brother named Hugh, who may 
be called Hugh the third. A copy of “Jane Eyre,” immediately 
after publication, was sent to this Hugh and his brother and sis- 
ters. These Irish relations of the novelist were ignorant people, 
and the reception the work got from them is thus described by 
Dr. Wright: 

“The Irish Brontés had never seen a book like ‘Jane Eyre’ be- 
fore—three volumes of babble that would have taken a whole 
winter to read. They laid down the work in despair; but, after 
a little, Hugh resolved to show it to Mr. McKee (the minister). 
He tied up the three volumes in a red handkerchief, and called 
with them at the manse. Hugh Bronté began, in a low, myste- 
rious whisper and with a regretful air, to unfold his sad tale to 
Mr. McKee, as if his niece had been guilty of some serious indis- 
cretion. Mr. McKee comforted him by suggesting that the book 
might not have been written by his niece at all. At this point 
Hugh Bronté was prevailed upon to draw up to the table and 
partake of the abundant tea that had been prepared for Mr. 
McKee, while the latter proceeded to examine the book. Both 
gentlemen devoted themselves to the task in hand. The after- 
noon wore on. When the servant came in to remove the tea- 
things and light the candles, both men were sitting silent in the 
gloaming. Mr. McKee, roused from his state of abstraction, ob- 
served Bronté sitting by the déérzs and empty plates. ‘Hughey,’ 
he said, breaking silence, ‘the book bears the Bronté stamp on 
every sentence and idea, and it is the grandest novel that has been 
produced in my time.’” 

If this Uncle Hugh was not much of a scholar he had plenty of 
the fighting blood of the Brontés in him. When he heard that 
The Quarterly had published a review in which his niece’s book 
was tomahawked, he was roused to great anger. He made ready 
his shillelagh, a blackthorn of the most approved fashion, and 
sailed from Warren Point to Liverpool. ° Thence he walked to 
Haworth, and finally arrived at London, determined to wreak 
vengeance on the reviewer, who went without a cudgelling solely 
because he could not be found by the irate Irishman. 
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THE LOSS OF AN OLD FRIEND— 
PROTOPLASM. 


Proressor H. W. Conn, Pu. D., WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


HE discoveries of science are often made in anticipation ; 
for one of the chief guides in research is the seeming trend 
of scientific advance. But, while this thought must be ever pres- 
ent in the mind of the true scientist, he must also remember that 
in thus anticipating the future, he is running the risk of making 
mistakes, by falsely interpreting this general drift. It is the ob- 
ject of this paper to point out how, in one of the most significant 
realms of scientific discovery, this tendency has seemingly been 
leading us adrift. Recent discoveries have demonstrated that in 
regard to the theories of the origin of life, the conclusions derived 
from the trend of discovery have led us too far, and must be very 
materially modified. 

Hardly a problem in science has given rise to more interest 
than that of the nature and origin of what we call life. Is life 
a special force independent of other natural forces, or is it cor- 
related with chemical and physical force? Can life arise sponta- 
neously? Has it had a natural or a supernatural origin? These 
are ever-present questions. Until the last half-century there had 
been no attempt to ally vital with physical and chemical forces; 
but the rise of biology as a dynamical science has given us new 
conceptions and led to somewhat revolutionary views. Out of the 
vague notions of earlier centuries has slowly crystallized what 
has been called the mechanical theory of life. This theory was 
primarily based upon the discovery of protoplasm. Some forty 
years ago, the microscope disclosed to us the fact that the living 
part of all animals and plants was one and the same substance. 
This body, which was named protoplasm, is really the only living 
substance in nature, and was regarded as the potter’s-clay out of 
which all animals and plants were moulded. Hence, there arose 
anction that what we call life is simply a name for the proper- 
ties of this substance. Of course, this mechanical theory of life 
has not been demonstrated, still it has been strenuously held by 
scientists, and during the last two decades has enjoyed a growing 
popularity. In fact, chemists familiar with the march of organic- 
synthetic chemistry have been looking forward confidently to the 
day when they would be able to produce the speck of undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm, endowed with the vital force which is its con- 
stant characteristic. 

We must notice, now, that this mechanical theory of life con- 
sists of two parts. It comprises a theory of the mature and a 
theory of the orzgzn of life. ‘These two parts rest upon different 
foundations. The first is dependent upon the assumption of the 
practical uniformity of protoplasm, the second, on the belief that 
it is a single chemical compound allied to albumen, or, at least, 
a simple mixture of allied compounds. Noamount of complexity 
in its molecule would be a bar to its artificial production, so long 
as its composition could be regarded as dependent upon chemical 
forces. 

Consciously or unconsciously, then, speculators have been as- 
suming the uniformity of protoplasm, as well as its nature, as a 
single chemical compound. But, unfortunately for their theories, 
such a view is no longer possible. It was the microscope which 
started us along this line of travel some fifty years ago, by fur- 
nishing us with protoplasm to conjure with, and now it is the 
microscope which is robbing us of this treasure. Protoplasm is 
not homogeneous. The great improvements in the microscope 
and in microscopic methods of the last fifteen years have been 
disclosing within this seemingly homogeneous jelly, a structure 
which, being unexpected, is startling and even revolutionary in 
its significance. 

It now appears, that there is no such thing as protoplasm in 
general, but only particular forms of protoplasm. Each organ- 
ism has its own particular kind, and protoplasm in different ani- 
mals is, perhaps, as varied as the animals themselves. As Huxley 
first knew it, protoplasm was a homogeneous, structureless jelly. 
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As we know it to-day, it is one of the most complicated bodies of 
which we have any knowledge; complicated not only in its chem- 
ical composition, but in its physical structure. The basis of the 
mass, and that which gives it consistency, is a complicated net- 
work of delicate fibres, sometimes comparatively coarse, inter- 
woven with each other in apparently great confusion. ‘The more 
intimate structure of the fibres or even their chemical composition 
is unknown. Giving fluidity to the mass, there is suspended 
among the meshes of the network a clear watery liquid of vary- 
ing consistency. On and among the fibres are infinite numbers 
of extremely minute dots or granules, barely visible to the high- 
est powers of the microscope; and these may be seen to move to 
and fro, frequently travelling along the fibres almost like beads 
on a string; now grouping themselves in one way, and now in 
another, and exhibiting an appearance of ceaseless activity. 
These bodies are so minute, that under the microscope they show 
no structure; and yet there are reasons for believing that there 
are great differences between them, and that they are themselves 
made up of still more minute parts, which must ever baffle the 
powers of optics to discern. 

Nor does the matter end here. Protoplasm never exists free as 
undifferentiated protoplasm, but is always associated in little in- 
dependent bits called cells.. In such cells, the structure is more 
complicated than above indicated, for, each cell contains, besides 
the clear protoplasm, a specially differentiated part called the 
nucleus. In the nucleus we find a repetition of fibres, liquids, 
and granules, in a fashion even more complicated than in the 
body of the cell. In addition to these, there is a new structure in 
the form of a compound, called nuclein. This latter appears 
sometimes in the form of dots, or rods, or granules, grouped in 
various fantastic ways. Frequently it is enclosed in a most won- 
derful body, known as the nuclein-tubule. Now, this same 
nuclein, whether in the form of rods or dots, or enclosed within 
the tubule, is the most wonderful part of the whole protoplasm. 
Minute as it is in amount, the microscopist has learned that it 
must contain the properties of the whole protoplasm, and, in 
many cases, at least, all of the essential characters of the adult 
animal or plant to which the particular cell belongs. For in- 
stance, in the nuclein of the reproductive body are probably 
seated all the hereditary characters which the plant may trans- 
mit to its offspring, as well as an unknown quantity of other 
characteristics which we know may be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, remaining dormant in one, to reappear later. 

There is, then, no such thing as undifferentiated protoplasm. 
The word itself has almost disappeared from the cytologist’s 
nomenclature, and in its fall, the keystone of the mechanical 
theory of life has been rudely shaken. Here too, as elsewhere, 
the nearer we get to what seems to be the solution of nature, the 
further that solution is removed.—7he Methodist Review, New 
York, Fan.-Feb. 





EMOTIONS AND INFECTION. 
M. Cu. Féré. 


HE relation that subsists between the activities of the ner. 
vous-system and its capacity of resistance to destructive 
forces may be illustrated by numerous facts. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, and the registers of the academies confirm the 
assertion, that the ranks of literature and science include a great 
many old people. Whether their resistance to the destructive 
forces is attributable to the systematic exercise of the mental 
faculties, or whether the resistant forces and mental power are 
conjointly attributable to a sound natural organization, the rela- 
tien is no less certain. The remark is attributed to Baillon by 
Cabanis, that porters and laboring-men offer only a feeble resist- 
ance to blood-letting and purgatives. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the facility with which persons of weak intellect suc- 
cumb to acute diseases of every kind. 

Many serious maladies have been attributed to the action of 
moral influences. Sennert believed that fear was capable of in- 
ducing erysipelas. Hoffman also made fear and the consequent 
adynamia play an important part as a predisposing cause in con- 
tagious disease. Dr. H. Tuke laid especial stress on the influ- 
ence of fear in the contagion of rabies; and, in fact, there are 
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innumerable cases on record of emotional patients who suffered 
all the pains and inconveniences of numerous maladies, inaugu- 
rated solely by emotional disturbances. 

Depressing emotions frequently appear to play an important 
part in the development of tuberculosis. Puerperal-fever is also 
encouraged by depressing moral emotions. “I have often,” says 
M. Hervieux, “seen young women in a fair way of recovery, 
hurried into mortal illness by reproaches or mental agitation from 
whatever cause.” This view finds very general support among 
the members of the profession. 

The emotions also play an important part in the evolution of 
diseases following surgical operations. The facts observed under 
this head are apparently in harmony with modern theories as to 
the causes of contagion and of immunity from infectious disease. 
On one of these theories, the mesodermic cells, and particularly 
the white corpuscles, are charged with the function of protecting 
the organism against the invasion of disease-microbes. We know 
that these leucocytes or phagocytes, as they are variously termed, 
possess the power of sending out prolongations, and of envelop- 
ing the object of their attack. In this way, they destroy the in- 
vading foes by a process of real intracellular digestion. Now, 
dilatation of the peripheric vessels occurs in sthenic emotions, 
as is manifested by ruddiness of the skin, increase of volume of 
circulation, and functional exaltation. In asthenic emotions, on 
the contrary, there is diminution of circulation, contraction of the 
blood-vessels, and consequently a condition unfavorable to the 
activity of the phagocytes. Asthenic emotions may thus be re- 
garded as corresponding in their action to traumatisms, fatigue, 
chill, inanition, loss of blood, etc. It is not merely that the con- 
dition of the vessels changes under emotional disturbances, but 
the phagocytes themselves exhibit the influence of the changed 
conditions, in apparent loss of vitality with a corresponding loss 
of the property of being attracted to the invading microbes, or 
the products of their secretion. It has been observed, too, that 
under defective conditions of nutrition, as well as after nervous 
excitement or emotional disturbance, the liability to infection is 
greatly enhanced, and this appears easily explicable on the theory 
that the whole organism is, under such conditions, impregnated 
with a poison sufficient to engage all the activities of the leuco- 
cytes, to the neglect of the invading foe. 

The influence of the emotions on infection is, moreover, sus- 
ceptible of direct experimental demonstration. Having under 
my care a number of feeble-minded persons capable of taking 
interest in a monotonous exercise, I made use of them to try the 
effect of fear upon a considerable number of small animals— 
pigeons, rabbits, and white-mice. Both the frightened animals 
and others which had been left at rest were then inoculated with 
cultures of pathogenic microbes,—carbuncle, chicken-cholera, 
pneumo-enteritis, and Fraenkel’s pneumococcus. In all the ex- 
periments, without exception, the frightened animals were the 
first to succumb, if the cultures were virulent enough to cause 
death, while if the cultures were attenuated, only the frightened 
animals died. We have seen animals little susceptible to an in- 
fection, succumb to it readily under the influence of fear. Moral 
shock is in reality equivalent to a cerebral commotion; and with- 
out forcing analogies too far, it is easily comprehensible that it 
is capable of provoking cerebral lesions.—Revue Sczentifique, 
Paris. 





THE ALCHEMIST. 


IC transit gloria mundi! So passes the glory of the world 
with alchemy, the once glorified science of the world’s 
shrewdest thinkers and investigators, and now, the ridicule of the 
common herd! Were our forefathers really so ignorant that they 
could not detect the fallacies into which alchemy betrayed them ? 
No, they were by no means ignorant; they were simply biased 
by erroneous conceptions; and can we really be certain that we 
are no longer subject to the same sources of error? As long as 
we believe in miracles, we shall look for miracles, wear galvanic 
chains, diet ourselves on Revalenta Arabica, seek the fourth 
dimension in spiritualism, and look to miraculous sources for the 
healing of our bodily infirmities. 
Aristotle was a great scholar and a deep thinker, but there was 
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a great deal that he did not know. According to his view, all 
matter could be classified as dry or moist, hot or cold; air was 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. On such views, it was easy to 
rear the inference that the properties of a substance might be so 
modified that, subject to another set of conditions, it might be 
changed into an entirely new body. Aristotle taught, especially, 
that a mixture is such a union of two or more substances as in- 
volves neither the loss of one nor the other, nor results in both 
remaining unchanged, but rather in the formation of a third sub- 
stance with properties opposite to those which produced it. The 
noble metals, he argued, were obtained by separation from sub- 
stances which afforded no direct evidence of their presence : might 
not, then, ignoble matter generally, be made to yield the precious 
metals? Geber, the Arabian, dissolved gold with agua regza. 
Might not, then, he who could dissolve gold, alsomake gold? The 
art of making gold appeared, theoretically, so possible of achieve- 
ment, that one cannot wonder that attempts were made to realize 
it practically. Geber’s theory was that all metals were com- 
pounds of quicksilver and sulphur, differing from each other only 
in consequence of the varying proportions of the two substances, 
and of the conditions of their intermixture. He did not, how- 
ever, mean common sulphur, but a basic substance which he re- 
garded as the principle of combustion. 

The magic medium supposed to possess the power of converting 
ignoble metals into gold was ca'led the “ Philosopher's Stone,” 
“the red lion,” “the great elixir,” “ 
tincture ;” 


magisterium,” or “the red 
the medium for the preparation of silver was called 


‘*the white lion,’ 
ture.” 


“the little magisterium,” or “the white tinc- 


The experiments of the alchemists resulted in the discovery of 
some valuable medicinal remedies, and the alchemists at once 
rose to the idea of an elixir of life which should cure every dis- 
ease, and admit of prolonging life indefinitely. This belief was 
entertained by Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Arnold von Vil- 
lanova, and others renowned for their learning; and their scholars 
disseminated the teaching throughout the world. The men who 
were supposed to have discovered the ‘‘ Philosopher’s Stone” were 
styled “adepts.” 

But faith in the “Philosopher’s Stone” would hardly have 
made so many proselytes, if the alchemists had not produced 
chemical preparations which, in themselves, excited wonder. 
Dioscorides, inthe First Century a.p., was familiar with the proc- 
ess of sublimation. Gynesios, Bishop of Ptolemy, described the 
process of distillation in the Fifth Century; cupellation had been 
described by Pliny, Strabo, and Dioscorides; Geber was familiar 
with metallic arsenic, which, on account of its combustibility, he 
termed the “father of sulphur.” It was he who first introduced 
the wet method into chemistry. By means of nitric-acid, he was 
able to effect decompositions and combinations of which the 
ancients had not the faintest idea. The director of the great hos- 
pital at Bagdad, Mahommed Al Rasi (died 732 a.p.), by means 
of his medical writings, introduced the use of many chemical 
preparations to the medical profession. Paracelsus, renowned 
for his marvellous cures, placed great faith in specific secret 
remedies (Specifica Arcana) suitable forall diseases. Paracelsus 
is not, however, to be ranked with the pure alchemists, for he 
taught that the true end of scientific research is not to produce 
gold but to prepare remedial agents. 

The Sixteenth Century produced a rift between the alchemists 
and the chemists. A. Libarius (1595) published a valuable text- 
book on chemistry (still under the style ‘“ Alchemy”) ; and while 
one set of the alchemists continued to deceive themselves and 
princes with the delusion of gold-making, another set devoted 
itself to practical, useful investigation. In the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, nearly all the principal rulers of Europe 
were bitten by the alchemist’s mania, and a great deal of 
spurious gold coin—presumably an amalgam of copper—was put 
into circulation. One of the best results from this line of re- 
search must be credited to Béttcher of Dresden, who, though he 
failed to produce gold, discovered kaolin* (porcelain clay) and 
thus laid the foundation of the still-celebrated Dresden ware. 

But, while chemistry made rapid progress, alchemy was slow 
todie. As late as the opening years of the Nineteenth Century, 
Kortum, the author of the “ Jobsiad,” founded, in Berlin, a s»ci- 
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ety of alchemists whose proceedings were published in the 
Deutsche Reichsanzetger. 

The true art of making gold by chemical agency remained un- 
discovered until 1840, when Liebig published his work on “Or- 
ganic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture,” in which, and 
in his later work, “The Principles of Agriculture” (1855), he 
taught the art of maintaining the fertility of the soil by restoring 
to it the substances removed by the crops.—Der Stein der 
Wersen, Vienna, December. 





Do Coffee and Tea Facilitate Digestion?—This question is 
treated by C. Falkenhorst in a short paper in the Garten/aube, Leip- 
zig, December, which he devotes to a review of the recent experi- 
ments of Schulz-Schulzenstein, published in the Zeitschrift fir 
Phystologische Chemie, and designed to throw light on this much- 
disputed question. 

This celebrated chemist prepared from the fresh mucous-mem- 
brane of a pig an extract which approached very nearly in character 
to the gastric juice, and first tested it with the albumen of a boiled 
egg. The operation was completed in eight hours, and 94 per cent. 
of the substance converted into digested albumen. He then sub- 
mitted a decoction of teaand coffee, severally, tothe action of the 
same preparation. Inthe case of the coffee 61 per cent. and in the 
case of the tea 66 per cent. of the albuminous contents was di- 
gested, thus confirming the observation frequently made by 
physicians that boiling materially prejudices the digestibility of 
albuminous substances. 

Treating more particularly of coffee, he observes, that it contains 
several active principles each of which exercises an influence on 
the system. The most important of these are, first, caffein, 
which raises the activity of the heart, operating in small quanti- 
ties as a wholesome stimulus, but as a poison when taken in ex- 
cess; second, an aromatic substance, which operates princi- 
pally on the nerves, acting, in moderate quantity, as an agreeable 
stimulus. To this is attributable the phantasies so frequently 
experienced as a result of coffee-drinking. Thirdly, the coffee- 
bean contains tannin, to which it owes its bitter taste, and this, 
as is well known, enters into combinations with albumen which 
materially prejudices its digestibility. These three principal sub- 
stances vary very much with the method of preparation. If the 
coffee is simply infused in water at the boiling-point, and allowed 
to cool at once, we get little caffein, a great deal of the aroma, 
and scarcely a trace of tannin. If we allow the coffee to boil for 
atime, the aroma is dissipated, passing off with the steam; we 
get more caffein, and the longer it is boiled, the more tannin is 
dissolved out. 

These experiments confirm the view generally expressed by 
physicians, that coffee long-boiled prejudices digestion, while a 
simple infusion facilitates it; but its beneficial action in the latter 
case is now shown to be due, not to direct chemical action on 
the albumen present, but indirectly to its action on the nerves of 
the stomach, promoting the secretion of gastric-juice. In other 
words, its action is physiological, not chemical. 

Turning now to tea, he finds its constituents very nearly simi- 
lar. The tea-leaves also contain caffein (called, also, theine) , aro- 
matic substances, and tannin. Consequently in tea, as in coffee, 
the properties of the beverage depend very much on whether it is 
an infusion or a decoction. 

The problem is very simple. The traveller on the march will 
find himself benefited most by the caffein, and to secure this the 
coffee must be brought to, and maintained for a few minutes at, 
the boiling-point. But to take boiled coffee after a full meal im- 
pedes digestion and heightens the heart’s action unduly. On 
the other hand, an infusion of tea or coffee, taken at such times, 
facilitates digestion and exerts a wholesome and exhilarating 
action on the nervous system. Long boiling, or stewing near the 
boil, of either tea or coffee brings out all the tannin, which is 
always prejudicial to digestion. As a consequence the practice 
of keeping tea or coffee hot, upon the stove, is a pernicious one. 


Creed and Home of the Earliest Aryans.—As to the part of 
the world in which the oldest myths of the Aryans originated 
there cannot long remain a serious doubt. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
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able tha. tnese myths antedate the Aryan stock, and hence that 
they do not necessarily fix the birthplace of the Aryan peoples. 
One thing, however, is commonly coming into greater and 
greater prominence, to wit, the fact that cireumpolar phenomena 
of nature are clearly discernible in the oldest of the myths pre- 
served to us in the Aryan tongues. To a believer in the origin of 
the human race at the North Pole, the issue of the debate over 
the cradle of the Aryans is not material, for the reason that the 
origination of the Aryan stock was post-diluvian and hence sub- 
sequent to the period when the polar-region was habitable. It 
would interest him, however, should the final verdict of science 
be that the invention of the zodiac was antediluvian, and that the 
elaborate primeval astronomy and cosmology of which it is a part 
were constructed from a solar standpoint. Such a conclusion 
would not only settle the long-mooted question as to the location 
of the cradle of mankind, but, would also demonstrate the super- 
savage endowments of quaternary or tertiary men. Moreover, it 
is perfectly safe to say that the reaching of this conclusion was 
never so strongly possible as it is to-day.—Prestdent W. F. 
Ui ‘arren, ae dD. ° be ws Po The Methodist Review, New York, 
January-February. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Hot Disinfectants Better than Cold.—Messrs. Chamberland 
and Fernbach (Amnales de l'Institut Pasteur, No. VJ//.), 
have experimented with a great number of disinfectants on bac- 
teria in various conditions, and find that the Javelle-water of 
commerce, chloride of lime, and hydrogen-peroxide, under proper 
conditions, are all more active than corrosive-sublimate, hitherto 
supposed the best of germ-killers; but that they reach their high- 
est activity only when heated, in which state they destroy moist 
germs in a few minutes. Dry germs were found to be much 
more hardy, resisting for several hours. Concentrated solution 
of chloride of lime was found to be inferior as a disinfectant to 
the same diluted with ten to twenty times its volume of water. 


Uniform System of Names for Physical Phenomena.—Professors 
Fitzgerald and Trouton, of Trinity College, Dublin (Nature, 
Dec. 14) propose a method whereby different aspects of the same 
phenomena may be discriminated by appropriate terminations, 
something that has already been tried with fair success in the 
single department of electromagnetism. For instance, the gen- 
eral phenomenon of the passage of electricity through conductors 
is called conduction, its amount, measured in appropriate units, 
conductance, and its degree in one substance, as compared, for 
instance, with that of some other, conductivity. Adopting al- 
ways the suffix -/zon for the phenomenon, -azce for its amount, 
and ¢vzty for its specific degree, we should have a series of such 
words as absorption, absorbance, absorbivity; diffusion, diffu- 
sance, diffusivity; friction, frictance, frictivity; solution, solu- 
tance, solutivity, etc. Some of these words would be rather for- 
bidding, for instance “heatance” and “heativity,” “but,” say the 
authors, ‘‘remembering similar fears (which subsequently proved 
groundless) in electromagnetic matters, one is afraid to say they 
are due to more than unfamiliarity.” 


Evolution of the Special Characteristics of Desert Plants.— 
The Rev. G. Henslow (Lzmnean Society, London, Nov. 16) shows 
that the peculiarities of desert species are the direct result of 
their climatic conditions. Such peculiarities are, hardening of the 
tissues, the minute size of the leaves, dense clothing of hair, the 
presence of wax, the storage of water in the tissues, etc. He 
concludes that these peculiarities have resulted from self-adapta- 
tion to the environment. The functions of natural selection, in 
this case, have been limited to the survival of the strongest of the 
seedlings, delimitation of species by the non-reproduction of in- 
termediate forms, and the geographical distribution of the plants 
by self-adaptation. 


Sand as a Stone-Carver.—J. B. Woodworth, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey (American Journal of Science, January), gives 
some interesting facts regarding the action of sand on rocks. 
There can be no question that wind-borne sand acts as a natural 
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sand-blast, shaping and polishing the hardest material, such as 
granite and quartz. Among the curiosities produced by its action 
are symmetrical pyramidal pebbles with perfectly smooth faces 
and even edges. Prestwich, the English geologist, supposes 
these to have resulted from the different directions of the desert- 
winds at different seasons, the sand being blown for months at a 
time against one side of a pebble, and then as steadily against 
anotherside. Walther, the German geologist, on the contrary, has 
been unable to find any connection between the faces of the stones 
and the prevalent direction of the winds, and, besides, he found 
such stones scattered about among other pebbles which showed 
no signs of such sculpture. He regards them as due to rills or 
streams of sand, which, obstructed by one pebble, divide and 
flow in different directions. Such streams may thus act upon a 
pebble in two directions at once, carving two faces, which as they 
grow larger, finally meet at a sharp edge. Stones carved by sand 
are numerous in New England, having been found by Mr. Wood- 
worth in Martha’s Vineyard, at East Providence, R.I., near Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in other localities. He suggests for such stones 
the name g/yfiolith (Greek g/ypPtos, carved, and /zthos, stone). 


Mud-Avalanches.—W. M. Conway (Geographical Journal, 
October) states that in the Mustagh Mountains of India, the fre- 
quent landslides of soft mud have filled some valleys to the depth 
of 1,000 feet. While travelling in these mountains, he witnessed 
several such slides. First, a thundering noise was heard, and 
then a vast black wave was seen, in one case 4o feet long by 15 
feet deep, moving at the rate of about 5 miles an hour, and bear- 
ing with it huge rocks of many tons’ weight, the largest contain- 
ing, perhaps, 1,000 cubic feet. The current grew gradually more 
and more liquid, till it ended as a stream of muddy water. Mr. 
Conway estimates that 15,000 cubic yards of earth descended thus 
in one day through a single gully. 


A New Explosive.— 7he Engineer, London, Dec. 22, describes 
fulgurite, a new explosive recently invented by the well-known 
French chemist, Raoul Pictet. If the claims of its inventor be 
well founded, it is quite as powerful as dynamite, and yet abso- 
lutely safe. It produces nosmoke, and the gases that result from 
the explosion, though of greater volume than those produced by 
other explosives, are not deleterious to health. There is abso- 
lutely no danger in its transportation nor its manufacture, for it 
cannot be exploded, even by concussion, till it has been raised 
to a temperature of 800° centigrade. The ingredients are cheap, 
but the manufacture requires costly machinery, which fact is in 
itself a safeguard against clandestine preparation. It is made in 
two forms, a liquid and a solid. The former is the more power- 
ful, but is comparatively slow in its action, so that, it is thought, 
it may possibly replace gunpowder in ordinary fire-arms. 


Cosmical Electricity.—Professor Elihu Thomson recently de- 
livered before the electrical section of the Franklin Institute a 
somewhat speculative lecture on this subject, an abstract of which 
appears in The Electrical Review, Jan.3. He stated that ex- 
periments show that the electrical potential of the atmosphere 
rises as we ascend. At the top of the Eiffel Tower it may be 
10,000 volts higher than at the earth's surface, and there is noth- 
ing to prevent its reaching 1,000,000 volts at a height of 20 or 
30 miles. Experiments show, too, that a perfect vacuum is a 
good insulator, rarefied gas a good conductor, dense air, again, a 
good insulator, and the earth itself a good conductor. All these 
facts make it probable that the earth plays the part of a huge 
condenser, the conducting earth and rare air of the upper regions 
being separated by the denser air of the lower regions as a dielec- 
tric. The upper layer possesses a positive charge, while the 
lower (the earth) is less positive or even negative. As this 
huge condenser rotates, it should produce a magnetic effect, for 
Professor Rowland showed, long ago, that a swiftly-moving 
electric-charge is capable of causing a magnetic field, just as an 
electric current is. Professor Thomson showed that this mag- 
netism agrees in direction with the observed magnetism of the 
earth. Thunder-storms may possibly be due to flaws in the layer 
of denser air, permitting the charges on the coatings of the huge 
condenser to unite. The lecturer concluded by showing how 
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similar considerations might account for the periodic solar phe- 
nomena and for those of temporary stars. 


Immunity from Influenza.—7/e London Lancet, Dec. 23, 1893, 
announces that Dr. Brurchettini has succeeded in producing in 
rabbits, by inoculation with a bacillus which he believes to be 
that of influenza, a condition of absolute immunity to its attacks. 
Other authorities refuse to believe that this microbe is the cause 
of influenza, but in any case the experiments are of interest. Dr. 
Brurchettini found that blood-serum from animals rendered im- 
mune rendered other animals immune also, and, moreover, that 
it had curative properties, for, where it was injected into animals 
already inoculated with the bacillus and suffering severely from 
its effects, the temperature fell to normal, and the animals recov- 
ered, while other animals died in a few days. 


The Drought of 1893 in France.—In a paper read before the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, Dec. 11, 1893, Messrs. Rayet and 
Clavel described the effect of last year’s drought in France. 
Only two Springs on record, those of 1716 and 1768, were drier 
than last Spring, but the Summer ranked oniy thirteenth in order 
of dryness. In the 184 days between March 1 and September 1, 
there were 132 forest-fires in the department of Gironde alone, 
doing damage to the extent of $1,200,000. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE planet Venus will be more brilliant during this month than it was in 
December. Itattains its greatest brilliancy onthe roth. During the month, 
Mars will be morning star. Jupiter will appear to be stationary on Janu- 
ary 15th, and will then move slowly eastward. Saturn will be at quadrature 
on the 14th, but will be in better position for observation two or three months 
hence. 


ARTIFICIAL wood for furniture, roofs, insulators, etc., is now made by 
burning magnesite together with wood, shavings, sawdust, cotton, hair, or 
wool, 

CALCULATIONS made on the basis of observations at Mont Blanc and three 
other mountain-stations show that the temperature at the upper limit of the 
earth’s atmosphere is —47° centigrade (about —s2° Fahrenheit). As the ob- 
servations were made in Summer only, the result based on them is probably 
a little too low. 

RECENT German experiments on the action of filters show that under 
ordinary conditions the bacilli of typhoid are unable to pass through 
them. They can pass only when enough nutriment is contained in the water 
to allow them to grow in the porous substance of the filter itself, and this is 
not ordinarily the case. 

THE United States now possess the deepest metal-mine in the world, 
Shaft 3, of the Tamarack Copper Company of Michigan, having reached a 
depth of 3,700 feet. There is only one deeper shaft in existence—that of a 
coal-mine in Belgium, which is 3,900 feet deep ; but as the Tamarack shaft is 
pushing downward at the rate of 75 feet a month, the Belgian mine will 
probably soon be distanced. 

IN a series of curious experiments at Naples, Italy, it has been found that 
the salts of lithium have the effect of producing monstrosities in the eggs of 
some marine creatures. From eggs treated with such salts young are 
hatched that have limbs in all sorts of abnormal places, being formed, ap- 
parently, from cells that do not produce limbs at all under normal con- 
ditions. It is supposed, that the cells of the embryo exercise a selective ab- 
sorption on the salt, some taking it up more readily than others, and that 
this causes the abnormal growth. 

IN experiments on the power of cholera-bacilli to withstand cold, a culture 
estimated to contain 1,483,000 bacilli was submitted to five days’ uninter- 
rupted freezing, which killed them all. Whenthe freezing was interrupted, 
some of them lived six and even seven days, but it is thought safe to assert 
that no cholera-bacillus can develop after it has remained in ice eight days. 

RAILWAY-ENGINEERING in China is attended with unusual difficulties, 
owing to the superstitions of the Chinese. The expense of the first railway 
built in the country was increased greatly by the bounties demanded for 
the desecration of ancestral graves, many of which appeared suddenly in 
the most unusual localities. One man maintained that five of his mothers- 
in-law were buried on the line of the road, and his demands having been 
satisfied, other claims followed to the same effect, so that mothers-in-law 
became one of the chief items of expense. 

A FOSSIL reptile apparently intermediate between the crocodilians and the 
dinosaurs has been found in the Elgin sandstone of Scotland. It has been 
provisionally named Ornzithosuchus. 

ALLAHABAD, India, is to have a Pasteur Institute. 

A WEALTHY Belgian, M. Solvay, has recently founded at Brussels a Uni- 
versity Institute of Physiology, and an institute designed especially for 
carrying on electro-biological researches. 


THE new Laval steam-turbine can be run at a rate of 30,000 revolutions 
per minute. As it is impossible to balance it accurately, it is mounted on a 
flexible shaft, allowing it to turn about its centre of gravity even if this 
does not coincide with its centre of figure. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE enjoinment of the responsibilities of a New Year, the 
consideration of measures for the relief of the destitute, and 
the discussion of the Papal Bull on the Study of the Holy Script- 
ures, have largely engrossed the attention of the religious world. 
Many of the wealthy churches began the New Year well, by 
spending little or nothing on church-decoration; an example 
which was followed by the Sunday-School children, who, in not 
a few cases, went without their usual Christmas presents in order 
that the money might be devoted to the relief of the destitute. 
The widespread poverty which is seen and felt on both sides of 
the Atlantic, has naturally called forth expressions of opinion 
from the pulpit, and in the religious Press. It is held that while 
it is the duty of the preacher to urge liberality and to lay down 
principles for giving, the organization of practical methods for 
relief must be created and worked by laymen. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed for a full discussion of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical Letter on the study of Holy Scripture, but 7e Cath- 
olic World, and other organs of the Roman Communion, resent 
the assumption of Protestants that the Catholic Church has de- 
signedly withheld the Bible from the laity, for, they say, Pope 
Pius VII., in the year 1820, exhorted the people to read the Holy 
Scriptures. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, THE COMING MAN. 


5 flake the removal of Canon Liddon, the great preacher of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of Mr. Charles Spurgeon, the 
London Pulpit sustained a great loss; but it would appear that 
other men are rapidly stepping into the arena. Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon is attracting almost as great throngs to the London 
Tabernacle as his distin- 
guished father ; and Arch- 
deacon Sinclair seems to 
be taking the place of the 
lamented Liddon at St. 
Paul’s. In a popular 
sketch in the London Rock 
it is stated that St. Paul's 
Cathedral is always well 
filled on the Sunday after- 
noons when the Archdea- 
con is in residence, namely, 
in March, July, and No- 
vember. These congre- 
gations are distinctive in 
their character, and there 
is no doubt that the Arch- 
deacon has his own follow- 
ing, drawn, it should be 
added, from all classes. 





ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 


His celebrated sermon on 
“Our Unhappy Divisions,” has made him one of the most talked- 
of, and best-abused, clergymen of London. His sermons are 
always written; but being couched in simple, easy language, 
and being excellently delivered, they can be listened to with 
pleasure to the ear as well as profit to the mind. They are in- 
dicative of wide reading, liberal culture, and originality of 
thought. Archdeacon Sinclair has more than once protested 
against being identified with any party in the Church, but, ac- 
cording to The Rock, “his steady and consistent opposition to 
Ritualism and its ways, and his openly avowed sympathy with 
distinctively Evangelical movements, not to speak of his large- 
hearted attitude toward orthodox Non-conformists,” place him 
among the leading Evangelicals. William Mcdonald Sinclair, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's, 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen—to give in 
full his several titkes—was born in Leeds in 1850, when his father 
was Rector of St. George’s Church in that town. He was edu- 
cated at Repton School and Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took honors. He labored faithfully and well among the working- 
classes at St. Stephen’s Church, Westminster, and has been Arch- 
deacon of London and Canon of St. Paul’s since 18go. 





THE EXODUS IN THE HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


Ww the hieroglyphic inscriptions and papyri of Egypt 

began to reveal their secrets to the investigators of the 
present century, it was thought that we should at last learn from 
the ancient Egyptians themselves their version of the history of 
Joseph and of Moses and of all the wonderful events which took 
place during the sojourn of the Children of Israel in Egypt. The 
monuments and papyri of Egypt, are, :owever, so far as at pres- 
ent explored, absolutely silent about the history of the Israelites 
while in Egypt, and about the manner in which they left it. It 
is with reference to this question that Mr. A. L. Lewis addresses 
himself in an admirable article in the January number of Scrzé- 
ners’ Magazine on“ The Place of the Exodus in the History of 
Egypt.” Mr. Lewis believes that a little reflection will show us 
that the silence of the inscriptions with regard to the Israelites is 
not so surprising as it at first appears. To the Israelites their 
exodus from Egypt was the beginning of their existence as an 
independent nation, an event to be commemorated and remem- 
bered in every detail. And we, who have derived our first im- 
pressions of it from their accounts, have assumed that it must 
have been equally important to the Egyptians, to whom, in reality, 
it was but one of a long series of struggles with more or less 
barbaric intruders. ‘The relative importance accorded in the his- 
tories of England and of the United States to the American war 
of Independence may serve as an explanation of the absence of 
any Egyptian account of the birth of the Hebrew Nation. In 
any endeavor, therefore, to ascertain the place of the Exodus in 
the history of Egypt we are compelled, both by the silence of the 
Egyptians and by the probability that, apart from any question 
of inspiration, the Israelites would be the best authorities as to 
their own history, to accept the Hebrew accounts as a whole, and 
to endeavor to find that part of Egyptian history into which they 
most easily fit. Thereigns of Thothmes the Third and Rameses 
the Second are usually selected as ihe eras of the oppression of 
the Israelites, but Mr. Lewis maintains, that of all periods of 
Egyptian history these reigns least resemble that period depicted 
by the Hebrew writers. ‘These two kings were the greatest and 
most powerful who ever reigned upon the banks of the Nile. 
They were both brave soldiers and more unlikely to be swayed 
by fear of the Israelites, or by excessive belief in the sooth- 
sayers, than any of their numerous predecessors or successors. 
But there is another part of the history of Egypt which tallies 
better with the state of things depicted by the Hebrew writers. 
Thothmes the Third was succeeded by his son, Amenhotep the 
Second, who was succeeded by his brother, Thothmes the Fourth, 
and he by his son, Amenhotep the Third, who married Tii or Tia, 
generally believed to have been a Semitic princess, and to have 
brought with her the seeds of trouble in the matter of religion, 
since their son, Amenhotep the Fourth, renounced the Egyptian 
form of Sun-worship, that of Amen, and adopted a more Semitic 
form, that of the Aten or disc of the Sun; he even erased the 
name of Amen from the temples and other monuments, and 
dropped it out of his own name, and called himself Khuenaten. 
Khuenaten built a new capital, called Khut-aten and Pa-aten- 
her, at the place now known as Tel-el-amarna, for the more con- 
venient exercise of his new religion. He left no sons, but was 
succeeded by three of his numerous daughters and their respective 
husbands: Sa’anecht (Ra-saa-kha-kheper), husband of Meri 
Aten: Tutanch Amen, husband of Anchnes Amen; Ai, husband 
of Tia. 

The monuments and inscriptions of these kings suffered con- 
siderably after the restoration of the worship of Amen, so their 
history is somewhat obscure ; but there were many wars both on 
the north and on the south of Egypt during their reigns, and the 
great Asiatic conquests of Thothmes the Third were evidently 
lost in their time, if not before. Aji, the last of these three kings, 
had been Fan-Bearer, Royal Scribe, and Master of Horse to 
Khuenaten, but neither he nor his predecessors seem to have left 
any children; and his successor, Heru-em-Heb, or Horemhebi, 
appears to have been chosen by him as Crown Prince after some 
kind of contest. The wife of Horemhebi probably belonged to 
the royal family, but it is not clear that he himself did. He re- 
stored the worship of Amen, and more monumental remains have 
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been left by him than by his three predecessors; one statue in 
the British Museum represents him in company with, and under 
the protection of, a larger figure of the god Khem or Amsi, a 
form of Amen-ra; and another represents him alone; while at 
Turin there is a group representing him and his queen Netem- 
mut. Although there was much fighting going on during his 
reign he seems to have been prosperous on the whole, but he was 
the last king of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Rameses the First, a 
successful military officer, founded the Nineteenth Dynasty, after 
the death, or, as Dr. Birch thought, the deposition, of Horemhebi ; 
and although he reigned only two years, he was able to leave the 
kingdom to his son Seti the First, a great king, and the father of 
the still greater Rameses the Second, who extended the borders 
of the Empire almost as far as his predecessor, Thothmes the 
Third, had done, and who has generally, but, as I think, wrongly, 
been considered to have been the oppressor of the Israelites. 

Now, we have in the reigns of Khuenaten and of his sons-in- 
law a much more likely place for the events narrated by the 
Hebrew writers, than any other. Whether Khuenaten were 
Amenhotep the Fourth, under another name, or whether he were, 
as some say, a successor to that king, we have in him a sovereign 
harassed by revolt abroad and by disaffection—the result of his 
own actions—at home, and likely, therefore, to be a prey to all 
manner of fears; greatly concerned with religious matters, and, 
no doubt, ready to listen to prophecies, and to act upon them; 
having no sons, and, although some of his daughters were mar- 
ried, having no grandchildren; so that the succession to the 
throne was falling into the condition described by Josephus; ex- 
ecuting such great public works, that Osburn says, it is evident 
that he and his successors had much forced labor at their com- 
mand. In aword, we have in Khuenaten just the man for the 
oppressor. 

Nor are we without a clue to the identity of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter.” That princess is called by Josephus, Thermuthis, while 
another legend states that Merris, daughter of Palmanothes, and 
wife of Chenephres, king of Upper Egypt, adopted a little son of 
the Hebrews, as she herself was barren. Twoof those daughters 
of Khuenaten, who succeeded him, were Meri Aten and Tia. 
Meri Aten might obviously be the original of Merris, and as she 
was princess first and queen afterward, the apparent discrepancy 
between the accounts becomes rather a confirmation than other- 
wise. ‘Tia, who, with her husband Ai, was the last of Khuena- 
ten’s family who sat on the throne, might well be the Thermuthis 
of Josephus, for the syllable mu?¢ or mother, which is frequently 
added to the names of Egyptian princesses, and might have been 
assumed by Tia on the adoption of Moses, would convert Tia 
into Tia-mut, which is as much like Thermuthis as any name 
that has been found. 





CONCURRENT ORDINATIONS AS A BASIS OF 
CHURCH UNITY. 


HE supreme difficulty in the way of Church unity has been 
the theories of “Apostolic Succession,” as held by the 
Anglican, Roman, and Eastern Churches. Professor Shields, of 
the Princeton Presbyterian University, contributes to Zhe 
Churchman both a novel and a notable proposal with reference 
to the subject. In addition to the two extreme methods of con- 
federation and consolidation, which Professor Shields treated at 
some length at a recent conference, he suggests a third mode of 
unification which may be called the process of organic union and 
growth. He says: 

“It would seek to combine the good in the other two methods 
without the evil. In distinction from the first, it would be an 
organic process of growth rather than an artificial act of legisla- 
tion; and in distinction from the second, it would be an organic 
reunion of ecclesiastical elements in different Christian bodies 
rather than a crude absorption by one Christian body of all the 
rest.. Its rallying centre would be in the midst of the denomi- 
nations, not aside, in any one of them. Itscrystallizing nucleus 
would simply be the four Lambeth Articles of Unity, as detached 
from the Episcopal Church, no less than from the Roman Church, 


or from the Reformed Churches, or from any other churches 
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which may possess or acquire some or all of them. Especially 
would it find such a nucleus or germ in that Catholic Episcopate, 
which if confined to the Protestant Episcopal Church would itself 
become denominational and sectarian; but if extended over the 
other denominations, would recombine their Congregational, Pres- 
byterial, and Episcopal institutions, not merely in one ideal 
polity, but as restored parts of the one, undivided, Apostolic 
Church. In a word, while confederation would make of the 
denominations a mere artificial mosaic, and consolidation would 
reduce them to a crude conglomerate, organic reunion would de- 
velop them as an organism into the one Body of Christ. Take, for 
illustration, the Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, now in 
hopeful negotiation on the basis of the Lambeth Articles. Were 
these two bodies at once either confederated or consolidated, it 
would be an inconceivable catastrophe to both of them. It is not 
so inconceivable, however, that they should ke brought together 
at points where they are in touch, and admit of connection. A\l- 
ready they have such points of contact and agreement in three of 
the Lambeth Articles; in the Scriptures, the Creeds, and the 
Sacraments. It only remains to attach them in the Episcopate. 
And that attachment might be begun by means of concurrent 
ordinations, as advocated by the learned and accomplished 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, the late Dr. Charles Wordsworth, for 
the reconciliation of Presbyterians and Episcopalians in the 
Church of Scotland. In such ordinations, candidates would be 
presented to the Bishop, with the concurrence of the Presbytery, 
by priests who have had formerly Presbyterian ordination, or, 
perhaps, by Presbyterian ministers who have had formerly Epis- 
copal ordination. The transaction might be kept within the 
Rubric as well as the Book, or, at least, within the Lambeth 
Articles, and would involve a practical sanction of all conceivable 
interests and claims with no possibility of doubt or controversy. 
Both parties would have acted upon their respective theories of 
the Christian ministry, without conceding anything to each other, 
and without reflecting upon one another. The most extreme 
Episcopalian, from his point of view, would have fully legitimated 
a ministry which on other grounds he was prepared to appreciate ; 
and the most extreme Presbyterian, from his point of view, would 
only have gained enlarged authority for a ministry which he be- 
lieved to be already valid. Nor would there be anything disin- 
genuous, or even very novel, in a concurrent ordination, thus 
understood to represent Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Epis- 
copalians see something like it whenever a postulant brings with 
him the commendation of twelve of his former co-presbyters. 
Presbyterians see something like it whenever an Episcopal min- 
ister, after due examination, receives the authority of Presbytery. 
Both Presbyterians and Episcopalians see something like it when- 
ever High and Low Churchmen unite in conferring Holy Orders. 
What would be the essential difference, either in intention or in 
effect, between co-ordination in this last case and in the case 
before described ? 

“The difficulty would not be in the rite of Ordination, so much 
as in the sphere of jurisdiction. And there, it might not prove 
insuperable, if met cautiously, and by degrees. The connection 
might first be made where there would be the least embarrass- 
ment. On foreign mission-fields, surely such ordinations ought 
not to bring any conflict of Presbyterial and Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. On home mission-fields, there are as yet no vested rights 
and interests to prevent an arranged coincidence of jurisdiction. 
In the public service of the army and navy, and in some purely 
academic positions, the coincidence would seem to be already 
practicable. There would be no more danger of free lances then 
than now in this free country. Moreover, co-ordination would 
make reordination easy, when desirable. Gradually, as such ex- 
amples became familiar and contagious, the parishes and presby- 
teries within a synod or diocese would come under bishops of 
their own choice, through their own action. At length, by such 
a reunion of Presbytery and Episcopacy in all Presbyterial and 
Episcopal denominations, the very core of Protestantism would 
be unified on a Church basis, and would bring the crude remainder 
under potent Church influences. The two most historic Chris- 
tian bodies of this country would have become one Church, and 
present one compact phalanx against sectarianism on the one side, 
and infidelity on the other. Meanwhile, too, let us hope that the 
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great Roman Church, no longer antagonistic, already possessed 
of the four essential articles of unity, and being modified by 
American influences, would be ready to connect her old Catholic- 
ism with our new Catholicism, under the mild primacy of her 
chief pastor, in defence of a common faith, a common country, 
and a common civilization. 


THE HOLY OFFICE AND LIBERAL 
CATHOLICISM. 

HE Westminster Review has an article by Mr. W. R. Sul- 
livan with reference to Mr. Mivart’s recent contributions to 
The Nineteenth Century, which, he says, are additional evidences 
of the difficulty felt by the thoughtful Catholics of harmonizing 
the Religion of Creeds and Councils with the Spirit of the Age. 
Mr. Sullivan thinks it is gravely questionable whether anything 
like an adequate appreciation of the needs and aspirations of 
modern thought is felt by the Church of Rome. Nothing beyond 
a distinct rumble reaches the inner precincts of the halls and 





schools whose existence is exclusively devoted to the propagation 
of an antiquated philosophy and theology. Consequently, the 
work of “reconciliation” is left to those who, like Mr. Mivart, have 
a full acquaintance with the Time-Spirit; and he has on more 
than one occasion come forward with suggestions on the ultimate 
harmony between Science and Revealed Religion, and records 
his deliberate judgment that Science has no quarrel with Religion. 
Mr. Huxley, however, has expressed the same conviction, and 
with equal emphasis, of which apparent antilogy the explanation 
is, that Mr. Huxley’s Religion excludes Dogmatic Theology, 
which Mr. Mivart’s does not. Mr. Sullivan has no sympathy 
with Liberal Theology. He says: “A Church or Creed which 

without frankly admitting its past errors, is continually occupied 
in so trimming and remodelling its old-world tenets as to recom- 
mend them to those whose intellectual atmosphere is of a higher 
and more stimulating character, can secure the enthusiastic 
allegiance of very few. When one looks back, and sees the @s- 
jecta membra of theological speculations scattered so freely on 
every side, it is difficult to feel anything like confidence in the 
divine stability of Dogma, or the claims of a Body that affirms its 
own exclusive right to teach it.” Mr. Momerie, in his essay on 
the ‘Religion of the Future,” says, he is inclined to prefer the 
downright mendacity of Origen, who openly advocated lying, 
“where the interest of souls was concerned, to the amdz-dextrous 
methods of modern theologians brought face to face with difficul- 
ties that are at once unanswerable and destructive of cherished 
doctrines.” Alluding to a remarkable paper in The Contem- 
porary Review of last May, on “The Pope and the Bible,” Mr. 
Sullivan thinks that whatever may have been the intention of 
the writer of that highly entertaining paper, it can scarcely be 
said to be signed and sealed with the mark of the Reconciler’s 
School, for it is a thoroughly caustic, not to say abusive, piece 
of writing. Catholics look upon Mr. Mivart as “rather shaky,” 
but the author of the article in Zhe Contemporary Review 
belongs to the Extreme Left, and advocates intellectual refor- 
mation of a most sweeping character. He leads off with a con- 
temptuous attack on the ignorance and incompetence of the 
professors employed in Catholic seminaries, and goes so far 
as to indorse the surprising statement of a recent German 
writer, that there is absolutely not one Biblical scholar in the 
Catholic Church worthy of mention. He says: “The Catholic 
Church is but poorly equipped for the fight.” It seems, how- 
ever, to be the opinion of even such a partial critic as Zhe 
Spectator, that the definitions of the Council of Trent have too 
deeply committed the Church of Rome, to allow of her having 
any part or fellowship with modern Biblical criticism. It cer- 
tainly needs more than an off-hand assertion that the conclusions 
of that science leave the question of Inspiration untouched. 
There is no escape irom the dilemma. Either the critics are 
wrong, in which case they must be refuted, and that the Catholic 
Church has not even begun to remotely attempt; or, they are 
right, and then it must be shown how their conclusions harmonize 
with explicitly-defined dogmas—that is, it must be shown what 
grounds we have for believing books to be God’s own and only 
writing. 
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THE BABiS OF PERSIA. 
PROFESSOR M. Y. pE GOEZE. 


M AY 16, 1892, was a day of much sorrow to many thousands 
of men in Persia. On that day “God, who had become 
man in the person of Behdo’allah, left his human body and re- 
turned to heaven, but not before he had exhorted the True Be- 
lievers to prepare themselves for a better life, by doing every- 
thing in their power to ennoble their fellow-men and make them 
happy.” In this way the son of the dead Prophet reported his 
father’s decease. Beha is the Christ of the BAbis, the new sect 
who believe that their religion is to supplant all others and who, 
while they do not deny that Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed were 
great Prophets, yet maintain that God has inaugurated a New 
Era with the advent of Ali Mohammed and Behfo’all4h. The 
BAabis have their origin in the Persian belief that a new Imam 
would arise to bring peace tomen. In the first half of the pres- 
ent century, a young Persian named Ali Mohammed became im- 
pressed with the idea that he was a second John the Baptist. He 
taught that another, stronger than he, would follow him; and 
his disciple, Beha, claimed that honor after Ali’s death. The 
new sect has experienced all the horrors of martyrdom in a degree 
scarcely less violent than the early persecutions against the Chris- 
tians ; and they deserved it just as little. The Bayan, the B&bis’ 
sible, does not interfere with the government of any country; 
but it certainly attacks orthodox beliefs which have been held by 
the teachers of all other religions. The Bayan says in so many 
words that there is no Hell after death, but that unbelief is Hell, 
and belief, Paradise. The Bayfn also says that the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament and the Koran all had a mission to 
perform; but, now, human intellect is able to receive a better 
creed and a better religion. The ritualism of the Mohammedans 
has been largely changed by the Babis. The 4£76/a, or direction 
in which to turn during prayer, is abolished. A Fast is, how- 
ever, ordered in the last month of the year, exempting only trav- 
ellers, children, and pregnant women. 

One of the most notable reforms of the B&abis is the higher 
status they confer on women. Their women may take part in 
festivities, and appear in public without their veils. Brotherly 
love, courtesy to inferiors, and charity, are insisted upon. Beg- 
ging is strongly prohibited. The Babis hope for the inauguration 
ofthe Millennium. But while the Western Utopians hope to attain 
this object through the State, the Bab looks to religious means. 
The BayAn is also very inimical toan ignorant, superstitious, and 
overbearing priesthood. Auricular confession is an abomination 
to the Bab, slavery is against God’s will. Outward distinction 
in dress is notadmissible. The most radical dogma of the BayAan 
is, however, this: ‘‘ We know nothing whatever of our state after 
death, God alone knows it.”—De Gzds, Amsterdam. 


NOTES. 


In a lecture before the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Mr. 
H. W. Barrow discoursed on ‘‘ Human Sacrifice and Cannibalism 
in India.” Zhe /udia Witness says that there is still a preva- 
lence of human sacrifice in India, as suf/ee, or the burning of 
widows, and some forms of infanticide still remain, although for- 
bidden by the English Government. A charge of cannibalism, 
however, cannot be technically sustained, although the Aghori 
Pantis eat not only carrion, but also human flesh. 


THE Rabbinical Conference called by the Russian Government, 
and consisting of about ten rabbis, held its session a few weeks 


ago. 


A GERMAN computation of the Jewish population makes the 
number of Hebrews on the face of the globe 7,403,000, of whom 
6,800,000 are found in Europe. There are still 3,600,000 in Rus- 
sia, and 1,860,000 in Austria. The Jewish population of Turkey, 
including Syria, is only 56,000. 


Tue Orthodox Church of Russia possesses enormous wealth. 
It is claimed that it could easily pay the thousand million dollars 
which constitute the national debt of Russia, and yet not impov- 
erish itself. One of its sources of income is the sale of consecrated 
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eandles. The cathedral of Kasan in St. Petersburg has sold as 
many as 33,092 consecrated wax candles at prices ranging from 
three kopecks to a ruble apiece. 


Ir is announced that the Rev. A. T. Colt of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who has ministered with great devotion to 
deaf mutes in Brooklyn, has joined the Church of Rome, and that 
Father Bechger, who was one of Dr. McGlynn’s assistants at St. 
Stephen’s Church, New York, has renounced Romanism, and has 
become a Protestant. 


The New York Independent has just completed its forty-fifth 
year. The original proprietors were Messrs. Seth Hunt, Jona- 
than Hunt, Simeon Chittenden, Theodore McName, and Henry 
Bowen, of whom only Mr. Bowen, its present proprietor, is now 
living. The first editors were Dr. Leonard Bacon, the Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson, Dr. Richard S. Storrs, and Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt, of whom Dr. Storrs is the only one left. 


Dean HorrMan, of the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, has been negotiating with Henry Sotheran & Co., of Lon- 
don, for the purchase of acollection of 543 Latin Bibles, the value 


of which is said to be about $20,000, and which were the property 


of Dr. Coppinger, Professor of Law in the Victoria University, 
Manchester. 


The Religious Telescope, an organ of the United Brethren, calls 
attention to the great importance of Church Schools and of the 
necessity of teaching the young the principles of religion. The 
same subject is being discussed vigorously in Great Britain in 
the various school boards. 


BisHop Copp.eston, of Ceylon, in his recent work on Buddhism, 
points out that the great defects in this religious system are that 
“the emotions, as far as possible, are discarded; there is only a 
selfish motive for action; there is no sense of duty, the view of 
life being impractical; and there is no God, and no immortality.” 


In a work, just published by Dr. H. K. Carroll, it is stated that 
of the population of 62,622,250 in the United States the estimated 
Christian population is 56,992,000. A contemporary inquires: 
“What is to be done with our 5,630,000?” 


Owinc to the spread of dissent in the Russian army, M. Pobe- 
donostzeff has raised the question as to whether it is advisable to 
allow Non-conformists to attain even non-commissioned rank, 
as, in the opinion of the Holy Synod, such persons may have per- 
nicious moral and religious influence on the rank and file, and, 
especially, on recruits. Inconsequence of this inquiry, the Min- 
ister of War has informed the Procurator of the Holy Synod that 
soldiers belonging to dissenting sects will not, in any case, be 
promoted. 


Tue Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., rector of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, has been appointed chaplain of the Seventh Regiment, 
vice the Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, resigned. 


OF the 38,000 members of the remnant of the ancient Maori race 
in New Zealand, one-half are under care of different missionary 
societies. 

The Lutheran World says that the accessions which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in America has from Protestants come not 
from Lutherans and strict Episcopalians so much as they do from 
Methodist, Congregational, and Unitarian circles.” 


Tue Mormons state that their Netherlands mission numbers be- 
tween five and six hundred saints, and is divided into fourteen 
branches, of which the largest are at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Arnheim. 


Dr. Ropcers,of the Baltimore Zpzscopal Methodzst, in discuss- 
ing the question of new bishops, intimates that it is important for 
the occupants of the office to be good-looking men. This rules 
out a number of our friends who are otherwise “available.” 


THERE are nearly 36,000 adult Christians in Japan, distributed 
as follows: Presbyterians, 11,190; Congregationalists, 10,760; 
Methodists, 7,089; Episcopalians, 4,366; Baptists, 1,765; all 
others, 368. 

Tue late Bishop Trollope, suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, 
England, was the son of Sir John Trollope, Bart., and brother 
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of the present Lord Kesteven. He was the author of a long list 
of valuable works of a religious and historical character. The 
late Bishop was “ that excellent antiquary” to whom Charles Kings- 
ley acknowledges his indebtedness for “‘numberless details and 
corrections” in ‘“‘Hereward the Wake.” 


A ROMANTIC story is recalled by the death of Rev. W. Skinner, 
Methodist Free Church minister, who has just passed away at the 
age of sixty-one. Some years ago Mr. Skinner found that he had 
reasonable ground for claiming the title and estates of the late 
Earl of Milford, in Pembrokeshire. ‘The estate carried with it a 
rent-roll of about $175,000, and the gift of several church-livings. 
The effort to gain all this has been cut short by death, and there 
is no surviving son. 

RECENT statistics show that while missionary societies in this 
country have 3,010 missionaries, 11,256 native helpers, and 295,326 
communicants, the societies of Great Britain have 4,252 mission- 
aries, 27,656 native helpers, and 349,189 communicants, and that 
the income of the former is $4,983,516, and of the latter $7, 904,152. 


A SIXTEENTH amendment to the National Constitution is pro- 
posed and will come before this Congress. It reads as follows: 
“No State shall pass any Law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its property 
or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or authorize either to 
be used, for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, by 
appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, any 
church, religious denomination, or religious society, or any insti- 
tution, society, or undertaking which is wholly, or in part, under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 





RELIGIOUS HUMOR. 


‘* AH, parson, I wish I could take my gold with me,” said a dying deacon, 
who was very wealthy, but very selfish. “It might melt,’’ was the minis- 
ter’s consoling reply.—Z.vchange. 


NOT long ago, a London preacher indulged in a little bit of sarcasm over 
a small collection. And he did it very neatly in a preface to his sermon the 
following Sunday. ‘ Brethren,” he said, “our collection last Sunday was a 
very smallone. When I look at this congregation, I say to myself, Where 
are the poor? but as I looked at the collection when we counted it in the 
vestry on Sunday last, I exclaimed, Where are the rich?’—F.xvchange. 


THE English newspapers relate the following story of Bishop Temple of 
London: A lady was narrating to his lordship how her aunt had es¢ aped 
from a railway accident. ‘‘ Five people in the same compartment were 
killed,and my aunt alone escaped ; wasn't it providential!” 
said the Bishop, ‘“‘don’t know your aunt; can’t say!” 


‘“*Humph!” 
Exchange. 

‘“* DEACON,” said a minister out West, after a heavy sermon, “I’m tired.” 
“Indeed,” replied the Deacon, “then you know how to pity the con- 
gregation.”’—F xchange. 


A LITTLE girl met alittle boy in the street crying. ‘ What are you crying 
for, Edward?” she said. ‘*’Cause my mamma is gone to heaven,” sobbed the 
little fellow. ‘*Oh, don’t cry, Edward,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps she hasn’t.’’"— 
Exchange. 


A COLONEL, commanding a British regiment in India, requested a drill- 
sergeant to ascertain the religious views of some new recruits. The latter 
were paraded, and the sergeant cried out: “Fallin. Church of England 
men to the right; Roman Catholic men to the left ; all fancy religions to the 
rear.”’—Exchange. 

““WHAT do you think of your new minister?’’ And Sandy, scratching his 
pow, answered: “Idinnathink muckle o’ him. Six days he’s eenvisible, and 
the seventh day eencomprehensible.”’—F.rchange. 

THE Rev. G. Monroe Royce, in the current number of 7he Forum, tells a 
very good story of the late Professor Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Jowett was the most tolerant and sympathetic of all men 
in questions of religion. And well he might be, for he had himself been the 
object—though happily not the victim—of the most blind and unreasoning 
religious intolerance and bigotry. But the ‘“* Master’’—as he was always 


called—knew a genuine case of honest religious doubt from shallow scepti- 


cism or puppyish philosophic brag. A self-satisfied undergraduate who had 
a thin smattering of philosophy, together with a little knowledge of the 





“Ethnic Religions,’ met the Master in the ‘‘Quad” one day, and on the 
conversation that fcllowed, gravely informed the famous heretic, as Dr. 
Jowett was sometimes called, that he could not find, in all his research, any 
positive evidence of God. ‘Indeed,’ said the Master. ‘‘ Well, you may con- 
tinue your search till four o’clock to-day, and if you have not found God by 
that time, you will have to leave this college.” 

“YEs,” said the host, as the company rose from the table, “ Kittie takes 
after her mother in the matter of politics. Her mother is a Republican and 
I'm a confirmed Democrat.” 


“It would be a great deal better, papa,” said little Miss Kittie, in a tone of 
grave reproof, “if you wasa confirmed 'Piscopalian.’’—7he Chicago Tribune. 
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EUROPEAN TOPICS. 


THE ANARCHISTS. 


UROPEAN Governments are now disposed to deal sum- 
marily with Anarchists. Spain is deporting her Anarchists 
to one of her island possessions. France has passed a stringent 
law regarding the manufacture and sale of explosives. It is re- 
ported that the French police have visited over 10,000 houses, and 
made many arrests. In the French Chamber, the reaction since 
the bomb explosion has been so complete that Socialist doctrines, 
which were formerly listened to patiently, excite now only resent- 
ment. 

The newspapers abound in articles tracing the intimacy of rela- 
tions between Socialists and Anarchists. Just before the cul- 
mination of Vaillant’s plot the Petite République had declared that 
the Collectivists and Anarchists met on common ground, as both 
regarded the society of to-day as an ephemeral monster, nurtured 
by brutality and spoliation. The 7emps voices general opinion 
in making this comment upon the protests of the Socialists that 
they do not espouse the Anarchist cause 

“These protests are insincere. ‘The Collectivists generally do 
not hamper themselves with scruples as to legality or modera- 
tion. They regard these outrages with complaisance, if not 
sympathy.” 

These criticisms, however, apply rather to the followers of 
Jules Guesde, the Marxist, than to the more moderate municipal 





The New Don Quixote—The French Government Fighting Socialism. 
—Volkszettung, New York. 


Socialists, who are known as Possibilists, and have the strongest 
and most careful organization of all the Socialist groups. The 
followers of Guesde, while repudiating fraternity with the Anar- 
chists, are in fact in close sympathy with them, as the Zemp 
maintains. 

The Rapfe/ publishes a letter addressed by Vaillant to Guesde 
in the election of 1887. The letter begins with “ My dear Guesde,” 
promises Guesde the assistance of the Socialist revolutionaries, 
and closes with the words, ‘‘ Yours with a fraternal shake of the 
hand.” The biographies of several men arrested on suspicion of 
complicity with Vaillant show that they formerly were members 
of Guesdist circles. The Socialist editors are consumed with 
anger every time a new accusation is made against them, and 
retort venomously with counter-charges. 

Several Guesdist journals do not deny the bond of sympathy, 
but boldly defend Vaillant. The Pexf/e, in Lyons, the most pop- 
ular of the Guesdist dailies in the south of France, calls the ex- 
plosion a “mere incident in the social war,” and adds: ‘“‘We 
have no anathemas for the men who seek supreme revenge as a 
remedy for the intolerable evils afflicting them.” 

The Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, says: 

“Several Anarchists have been arrested at Sofia. They are 
accused of plotting against the life of Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
Zaria, in conjunction with an officer of the Bulgarian army, named 
Yvanoff, who confessed his guilt.” 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND ANARCHISM. 


ote Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, takes to task the leader 

of the Dutch Socialists, Domela Nieuwenhuis, for publish- 
ing in hispaper, Recht voor Allen, an excerpt from one of Luther's 
discourses, in which he endeavored to show that Martin Luther de- 
fends Anarchy, and all deeds of violence. But, it goes on to say, 
like many others Nieuwenhuis has omitted to finish the sentence 
which he culled from the great Reformer’s writings, and thus he 
leads the reader astray. The excerpt referred to is to be found 
in Luther's essay “Against Usury,” which has been added to 
some editions of Luther’s:Greater Catechism. The passage runs 
thus: 

“IT know well enough what legally may be said of such matters, 
but ‘want breaks iron,’ and the force of circumstances may well 
justify the breaking of the law. It makes a great difference 
whether a person is in want or not. What is right in ordinary 
times may be unjust in times of tribulation. He who takes away 
bread from the baker unless starving, isa thief. If he zs starving, 
” Domela Nieuw- 
enhuis ends the quotation here, but Luther goes on to say: 
‘But, in all such questions the needy should seek advice from 


’ 


he does right, for bread should be given to him. 


princes, ministers, and pious learned men.” This proves that 
the Socialist writer used only what Luther said regarding a starv- 
ing man and the law. But he omitted to quote the Reformer’s 
Anti-Socialistic advice. 


SOCIETY AS ANARCHISTS SEE IT. 


HE more than 1,000 millions of human beings which inhabit 
our earth and live. more or less, in a state of social order 
may be fitly divided into the following four classes : 

1. Monsters. 

2. Barbarians. 

3. Men of the lower orders. 

4. Men of the higher orders. 

Monsters are all those who, without doing any useful work 
themselves, make use of the stupidity or cowardice of the laboring- 
classes to deprive them of the fruits of their labor, either by open 
robbery or by swindling and cheating. This class is composed 
of all kings, princes, priests, ministers, millionaires, and all those 
who possess more than is needed for a life of comfort and ease; 
all those who regard the laboring classes as only slaves to serve 
them, simply machines for making money. 

3arbarians are all those who reverence a prince of this world or 
a god, or gods in heaven, who bow to a master, pray to a deity, 
and listen to priests. Besides these, there are multitudes of 
cowards and canting hypocrites who pray to these terrestrial and 
celestial gods; the men who scrape together what feeds the first- 
named monsters, and do not care how low they sink in the scale 
of manhood if only they can make a small profit themselves. 
This class numbers in its ranks all those workmen who suffer 
themselves to be chained and downtrodden. 

Men of the lower orders are all those who acknowledge that 
the condition of the people in our so-called civilized countries is 
abominable, but choose inadequate means for relief. These peo- 
ple fancy that the great sores of our social system, the terrible 
disease which has taken hold of all nations, can be cured with 
little bits of sticking-plaster. This class is composed of all Re- 
formers, Socialists, Freethinkers, Liberal writers like Charles 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, and others who have the courage to show 
to the Monster class its wickedness, but still believe that the 
Church and the State are able to cure social evils. To this class 
belong, in fact, all those who think that society could be reformed 
by writing and talking. 

Men of the higher orders are all those who see clearly; the men 
who understand that only a total annihilation of the first-men- 
tioned ‘‘ Monster” class can give relief to the world. The men 

be done without the most fearful 
struggle, but who are ready to enter upon this struggle, and to 
take active part in the destruction of the Robber and Monster 


who know that this cannot 


class. 
To this class belong the Anarchists.—Frezhezt, International 
Organ of the German-Speaking Anarchists, New York. 
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FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


HE editor of the Vzestnzk Europy, St. Petersburg, Novem- 
der, discussing the Franco-Russian Alliance, writes: The 
general political significance of the late French ‘ manifestations” 
is to be sought not only in the direct public avowal of the im- 
portance of the idea of such a union as that of Russia and France, 
but, also in the way in which the avowal was made and ratified. 
We saw here, perhaps for the first time, a great question of prac- 
tical international politics decided, not by Cabinet consultations 
and discussions, but by a republican democracy, by masses of 
self-governing people fully alive to their own rights and interests. 
The French Government was merely an obedient organ of public 
opinion; no set of diplomats had labored more strenuously and 
energetically for the consummation of the union or alliance of 
France with Russia as the millions of the French republican citi- 
zens. Of course, a Republic cannot, from its very nature, have 
any other policy than that of the people composing it; but, the 
direct and controlling co-operation of the people in political 
affairs was never more strikingly shown than in this case. The 
truth is, that the French people, in furtherance of their present 
national interests, deliberately sacrificed some of the old princi- 
ples which dominated their predecessors. The higher political 
ideas which once animated and inspired France, have lost their 
sway, and have yielded to an exclusively national sentiment, 
which permits all sorts of temporary expedients and compro- 
mises. But, this departure in French politics is only the inevita- 
ble result of the general system of the so-called “armed peace” 
of Europe: a// Governments are severally guided by their special 
interests, utterly unmindful of principles. The French Republic 
has tollowed the example of the other Governments, and has 
subordinated principle to interest. But, thereby, it has appar- 
ently solved the problem, long deemed insoluble for a Republic— 
‘t bus gained powerful allies in monarchical Europe. A Republic, 
‘ong regarded as something essentially unstable, temporary, nd 
evanescent, has secured recognition, as an equal of other strong 
Governments, capable of forming permanent alliances. 

But, the close union of two Governments, having directly op- 
posite and antagonistic political ~¢égzmes, somehow seems to in- 
troduce an element of incongruity and confusion into the relation 
between the internal and external policies of each country. So 
far as Russia is concerned, it does not follow that, because the 
French republicans have chosen to declare their sympathies and 
wishes in a certain manner, the “citizens” of the immense Empire 
would do well to fancy themselves in a position at all analogous 
to that of the French, and be deluded into the belief that they 
exercise a like influence on their own political affairs. It is 
notorious, that the French case is a remarkable exception with us; 
we have allowed ourselves to deviate from our ordinary rules and 
methods, for the purpose of showing our friendship for France. 
The French, however, might be led to believe that with us, as 
with them, public opinion is empowered to organize manifesta- 
tions in favor of this or that policy; that we are in the habit of 
holding public meetings where we freely express our sentiment 
and wishes with regard to current questions, and that our pres- 
ent alliance with them is likewise the real product of a popular or 
national movement or tendency, instead of being the result of 
Government diplomacy simply. Asa matter of fact, we had no 
right whatever to create ad hoc any semblance of a Francophil 


‘movement, for, the favor bestowed upon France by us has abso- 


lutely nothing to do with the sympathies of our people, and is 
due to weighty considerations of a totally different kind. Our 
people have long cherished sympathetic regard for the French, 
yet this fact has not prevented political alliances with Prussia and 
Germany. Just as it is true, that our sympathies were not 
consulted in the former alliances with Germany, so now, if we 
wished to be true to ourselves, we should have played no other 
part than that of mere on-lookers. For us to come forward with 
public declarations in this instance, when numbers of similar 
instances pass by without our enjoying the privilege or opportu- 
nity to do the same thing, is to throw suspicion on the sincerity 
of our conduct in general. Since we never organize any politi- 
cal manifestations, why attempt to mislead people by undertaking 
the function of voicing alleged sentiments, simply because acci- 
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dentally, in this one case, our wishes happen to coincide with the 
aims and objects of the ruling Powers? Is it not in consequence 
of this appearance in a totally unfamiliar part that our exchange 
of greetings with the French was characterized by some striking 
peculiarities? Thus, in one of our telegrams, we referred to the 
“French who are devoted to order and peace.” This might have 
been taken as a slight by a considerable part of French society, 
the words implying an indirect censure of the Radical and Social- 
ist groups and parties, which, however, took a very active part 
in the demonstrations. Not so long since, only the Bonapartists 
and Conservatives imagined themselves as having the monopoly 
of the title “supporters of order.” We certainly had no intention 
of sitting in judgment upon any of the French political groups, 
or interfering with questions of internal politics. The French, 
on their side, in all their addresses to the Russian Press and 
society, exhibited a perfect appreciation of our political condi- 
tions. They properly attributed the merit of the alliance to our 
Government, recognizing no independent factor of any conse- 
quence in the counterfeit demonstrations of our self-appointed 
representatives. They even studiously avoided the most remote 
allusions to our internal problems, confining themselves entirely 
to references to Russian literature, near and comprehensible to 
them, in the works of Tourgenief, Tolstoi, and Dostoievsky. But, 
some of our patriots, who never have the opportunity to deliver 
political speeches at home, became orators on French soil, and 
displayed a spirit which is totally different from that by which 
they are distinguished in the Fatherland. Those of our jour- 
nalists who figured as ‘‘delegates of the Russian Press,” did most 
to confound the French; they made political speeches as if to the 
manner born, and as if it were a matter of daily occurrence for 
them to represent the Russian people in gatherings and on the 
platform. It would have been decidedly better if they had not 
undertaken to play such a part. 





The New Austrian Cabinet.—Graf Taaffe is no longer Premier 
of Austria. His régime came to an end, because he refused to accept 
a Suffrage Bill which was somewhat Socialistic in character; anda 
strong organized majority is now likely to rule in the Austrian 
Parliament. Taaffe always succeeded in preventing such a major- 
ity from being formed. The new majority is composed of the Ger- 
man Conservatives, the Liberals, and the Poles, and gives full 
support to the new Premier, Fiirst Windischgritz. He has 
formed a Coalition-Ministry composed of the following persons : 


Marquis of Bacquehem (Liberal), Interior ; Von Madeyski (Pole), Educa- 
tion; Von Plener (Liberal), Finance; Graf Warmbrand (Liberal), Trades; 
Von Javorski (Pole), Galician; Graf Falkenhayn (Conservative), Agri- 
culture; Graf Schénborn (Conservative), Justice; Graf Welsersheimb 
(Conservative), War. 


The new Ministry is likely to last for some time; the strongest 
party, the Liberals, has shown much good judgment by claiming 
only a moderate representation in the Ministry. ‘This party will 
probably be able not only to influence the Clericals, the Landlords, 
and the Court, but also to make a successful stand against the 
opposition of the Radi- 
cals, the Young Czechs, 
and the Anti-Semites. 

Fiirst Alfred von Win- 
dischgratz is well-liked 
by all parties, and is the’ 
right man to gain the con- 
fidence of the Hungarian 
Government, a matter of 
no little importance. The 
new Premier is a grand- 
son of Field- Marshal 
Windischgritz, who suc- 
cessfully stamped out the 
Vienna revolution of 
1848. Hestudied at Bonn 
and Prague, took a de- 
gree in jurisprudence, 
and entered the Austrian 
Parliament in 1876, at the 
age of twenty-five. Be- 
fore his call to the head 
of affairs, he was Vice- 
President of the Herren- 
Haus (House of Lords). : 

— Ueber Land u. Meer, Old Dame Europe taking her wares to the 
Stuttgart. political junk-shop—Ffigaro, Vienna. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A REMARKABLE FUNEREAL FIND. 
Gustav A. MULLER. 


N the year 1892, aremarkable funereal find was made at Schlett- 

stadt in Alsace, which excited the liveliest interest of archz- 

ologists and historians, but which reached the general public only 
through very imperfect newspaper accounts. 

The bodies of the old dwellers in Pompeii have been occasion- 
ally discovered, imbedded in the lava mass which overwhelmed 
them, and we have also some remarkable, naturally-preserved 
remains of the dead of prehistoric times, from the moorlands of 
Denmark and Sweden, which have furnished valuable records of 
the habiliments of the age; and in the artistic mummies of Egypt 
we have the bodies and habiliments of the times of the Pharaohs 
in almost perfect preservation; but funereal finds with contempo- 
rary apparel from the early Middle Ages are extremely rare; and 
instances of the preservation of fine textile fabrics such as the 
writer possesses from a Moorish grave of the twelfth century are 
very exceptional. The discovery in Schlettstadt, however, is of 
anatural lime-cast of a well-preserved female body of the Eleventh 
Century along with the dress characteristic of this epoch; a re- 
markable record of an age of which but few memorials have been 
handed down tous. A glance at our illustrations will suffice to 
convince any one that the discovery is not one of everyday occur- 
rence. 

Schlettstadt, a free city of great intellectual and social vigor in 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, possesses, in 
addition to its grand old Gothic cathedral, one founded by the 
Hohenstaufen in 1og4, but finished later in the 
tion style. 


Roman-transi- 
This church, known as St. Fides, was undergoing a 
thorough renovation in 1892, and in the course of it a vault was 
discovered under the altar which beyond all question dates from 
the original building of the church, which, as is well known, wasa 
votive-offering of Hildegarde of Swabia, the great-grandmother 
of Barbarossa. This vault was inclosed by a wall with numerous 
recesses, from three of which empty coffins were exhumed. Far- 
ther search discovered, in the basement of the vault, a grave be- 
longing to the Seventeenth Century which—strangely enough— 
concealed funereal remains of a much earlier date. The grave 
was filled with modern building rubbish, from the midst of which 
was exhumed the natural lime-cast of a female body of the Elev- 


enth Century. Unfortunately, the whole body could not be found, 





only the head and upper 
portion of the trunk. The 
left arm was pressed tight- 
ly to the breast, the left 
hand being visible under 
the right arm-pit. These 
portions presented the gar- 
ments of the dead with re- 
markable distinctness. 
The report of the archi- 
tect Winkler of Colmar can 
be relied on confidently 
only in so far as he says 
that the body 
nally 
coffin, 


was origi- 
laid in a wooden 
and embedded in 
mortar which must have 
hardened immediately, as 
is evident from the perfect 
preservation of the feat- 
ures. The original motive 
of this embedding of the 
body in mortar may be 
ascribed confidently to the 














THE BUST AS FOUND. 


presence of some epidemic 
disease, but we have evidence that in many old monasteries the 
custom was adopted on purely sanitary grounds. The body had 


probably been in some other place; perhaps in the ante-room of 


the newly discovered crypt, until the Seventeenth Century. 
The sculptor Stienore in Strassburg undertook the reconstruction 
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of the natural cast, and carried out the task with great ability, es- 
pecially the much-damaged left side. 

“T can- 
not possibly describe the ineffaceable impression which this cast 
has made on me. Renunciation of all worldly characteristics is 
the predominant expres- 
this beautiful 
face, an expression 
which appeals to the 
sympathetic beholder 
like a 
other world.” 


Professor Anton Seder commenting on the figure said 





sion in 


from an- 
And this 
is no exaggeration. 

Who is this woman of 


vision 


noble countenance, with 


the two long tresses 
wound around her head, 
with the 


long white 


chemise of finest linen 
such as was worn only 
by persons of distinc- 
tion, the woollen stitched 
jacket, the linen under- 
clothing, and the many- 
folded mantle, suggest- 
ive of the garb of the 
From the 
fashion of dressing the 


cloister? 


hair and from the drap- 








ery, Professor Seder de- 
that the 
dates from the Eleventh or Twelfth Century. 


THE BUST RESTORED. 


body 


cided 
He estimates the 
age of the subject at between thirty-eight and forty-five years, 
an estimate which precludes the view that it is the figure of Hil- 
degarde herself, for she died at a much higher age. It seems 
much more probable that it was Hildegarde’s noble daughter and 
nurse in the days of the pest, the Duchess Adelheid. History 
narrates that both Hildegarde and the daughter who tended her 
so faithfully died of the plague, and tradition will have it that 
they were buried in Schlettstadt.— Ueber Land und Meer, Stutt- 
gart, Germany, December. 


WHY IS THE JEW HATED? 
Ragst ADOLPH MoskEs. 


” making an attempt to explain the existence of prejudices 

against the Jews, of hate open or covert, brutal or perfidi- 
ously insinuating, I will endeavor to do so in a spirit of calmness, 
without anger or bitterness, dealing with the matter as if it were 
no more nor no less than any other question in sociology. As the 
chiefest, the most mischievous, and the most abiding of all the 
causes of prejudice against the Jews, we must consider the per- 
nicious influence which the preaching of most Christian ministers 
regarding Jews and Judaism has had on the mind and heart of 
young and old. Jew-hating and Jew-baiting are mainly the 
effects of seventeen hundred years of what is miscalled Christian 
preaching against the Jews. As long as the religion of holiness, 
of justice, of mercy,—as long as the Gospel of the Prophet of 
Galilee was preached by the Jews and a few Gentiles of superior 
moral excellence, Christianity was indeed a religion of universal 
brotherhood and love. But, as soon as large masses of Romans 
and Greeks were converted, they inoculated the religion of love, 
of infinite pity for every human being, as taught by the lowly 
and holy Rabbi of Nazareth, with their own cruel pagan spirit, 
with the virus of their inhuman Jew-hatred. From the time that 
Christianity was made the State religion by the murderer Con- 
stantine, there was no peace for the Jew in the Roman world. 
That year there began a carnival of hate, calumny, and persecu- 
tion against the Jews which has not ceased to this day. The 
ministers of the religion of love and broad humanity prevailed 
upon the Emperors to rob the Jews, first, of all their political 
rights, and soon, also, of all civil, of all human rights. They 
seemed to consider the persecution and degradation of the Jews 
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the main task imposed upon them by the religion of Christ. 
Worship of Jesus Christ and hatred of the Jews came to be inter- 
changeable ideas with the priests of the Church. The direful in- 
fluence of the clergy succeeded in making the ignorant people 
believe that to oppress the Jew was the first duty of a good Chris- 
tian; to heap insults on him was as meritorious as alms-giving or 
church-going; to make him wretched in body and soul was the 
dearest service one could render the Holy Trinity. 

The sight of Jews marked by yellow spots on their garments; 
the sight of Jews moving in fear and trembling through the 
streets; the sight of Jews caged in narrow and filthy Gheftos; 
the sight of Jews hooted and pelted by the rabble; the sight of 
Jewish women, with their innocent babes in their arms, hunted 
like wild beasts; the sight of whole Jewish congregations, driven 
into their synagogues and burned like rats—was, to believing 
Christians, an irrefutable demonstration that God abominates the 
fallen race. And the noble work of alienating the heart of the 
Christian, from his brother, the Israelite; of making the Gentile 
look upon the Jew as a social Pariah, so successfully carried on 
by the priests of the past ages, is being valiantly continued by 
our modern preachers, in the name of religion, for the greater 
glory of Jesus Christ! Ido not hesitate to declare, that but for 
the uncharitable and perverted views regarding Jews and Juda- 
ism, expressed Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, by the 
great majority of Christian divines, there would not exist in the 
world, and least of all in America, one-tenth of the inherited 
prejudice against, and of the traditional dislike of, the Jews. 
There are, to be sure, numerous exceptions among the Christian 
clergy. I know a goodly number of clergymen, whose sermons 
breathe the spirit of true religion, and, therefore, of true Chris- 
tianity ; who try to glorify Jesus without vilifying Judaism and 
the Jews. But, the great majority of Christian ministers are 
guilty of the wrong we complain of, and under which we suffer 
so grievously. They sow, probably without being aware of it, 
the dragon's teeth of anti-Jewish prejudices. 

You, ministers of religion, sit in the seats of the Prophets. It 
is your office to spread peace and good-will among men, to teach 
the brotherhood of all mortals, the Divine sonship of all human 
beings. In the name of the Prophets and holy singers of Israel, 
on whose spiritual manna Christians and Jews alike are feeding ; 
in the name of the heroic Maccabee, who lived and died for you 
as well as for us; in the name of the great Master of Nazareth, I 
implore you to teach with fiery tongues, that the Jew is brother 
to the Christian, and that he is crowned with the attributes of 
God-like humanity like the Christian.—7he American Journal 
of Politics, New York, January. 





Anti-Semitism in America.—We believe the anti-Semitic feel- 
ing in America is an inheritance, begotten in distant ages, and 
for reasons which do not here exist. It has been so inwrought 
into the selfishness of national politics and the cruelty of church 
theologies as to acquire an age-defying strength, transmitting a 
deadly hatred from generation to generation. If, at times, it dis- 
appears in any measure, like the disease of an ancestor which 
overlaps a generation or two, it is sure to return and poison a 
later age. The latent evil is awakened by the most trivial occa- 
sions. The reciprocal principle of exclusiveness between Jew 
and Gentile, now already continued as a living force for many 
centuries, combined as it often is with an irritating intrusiveness 
on the part of some Jews who have acquired a measure of wealth 
without a corresponding measure of education and social refine- 
ment, has depopulated many a fashionable hotel and ruined the 
social tone of many an elegant avenue. And, this purely per- 
sonal and social irritant has been enough to rouse ancient and 
slumbering antagonism. Such is the atavism of prejudice. Un- 
less suppressed by an intelligent Christian conscience, the morbid 
sentiment will stain American liberty with medizval intolerance. 
—A. H. Tuttle, The Methodist Review, New York, January, 
February. 





MR. VINCENT, an English writer, has just performed what is thought to be 
a ‘“‘miracle of expansion.’ He has writtena biography of the late Duke of 
Clarence, and has contrived to spread over three hundred pages octavo what 
could have been equally well told in twenty-five lines. 
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COST AND INCOME OF THE GREAT FAIR. 
ANTHONY F. SEEBERGER. 


HE magnitude of the World’s Columbian Exposition has 
been a marvel to all visitors, and it will live in history as 
the most stupendous affair of the kind up todate. When it is 
considered that this great Exposition was the work of man, one 
must instinctively speculate as to its cost. But, while the ap- 
proximate cost of erecting the various buildings and the neces- 
sary expenses of management can be given, of course, and while 
these figures are colossal in amount, they would seem insignifi- 
cant if, in an opposite column, should appear the actual aggregate 
which has been expended in order to form the entire Exhibition. 
It would be impossible to give the actual cost in time and money 
which this Exposition has imposed on its stockholders, promoters, 
and exhibitors; but, omitting this unledgered amount, we may 
still be overpowered with the figures that are available. 

The great Paris Exposition of 1889 cost about $8,000,000, and 
it was deemed by many pessimistic persons very imprudent for 
America to attempt to rival it. The fear of an importation of 
cholera was also urged as an argument against an undertaking of 
such magnitude. Nevertheless, a corporation was formed to do 
the very thing which so many claimed could not be done, and 
now, that the great Exposition has closed, and the chiming bells 
have played their last tune, while the reverberations are still 
sounding in our ears, it is interesting to know that not a case of 
cholera has appeared and that the Exposition has been the 
greatest success of all the ages. 

It is true that the money of the 30,000 stockholders, who sub- 
scribed more than $6,000,000, and the additional $5,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the city of Chicago, cannot all be returned; but the 
contracted debts have been paid, and something will be returned 
to the patriotic citizens who so generously subscribed to the capi- 
tal of the enterprise. 

In order to have a properconception of the magnitude of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, it will be necessary to mention 
a few facts in connection with previous expositions, that we may 
have some basis for comparison. 





EXHIBITIONS. Acres |Numberof Number | Estimated Total 

Covered. Exhibitors of Visitors. Cost. Receipts. 
LAONGON, 1858 ..006.0.002 21 17,000 6,030,195 | $1,460000 | $2,530,0c« 
POO ROAR. ck.ceuacses 24.5 23,954 5,152,330 1,700,000 1,280,000 
ROM, CNEE. cc ceeenl. sures 28,653 6,225.00 24 300,000 2,942,410 
OEE, BOOP kcavcctaces 37 50,216 10,200,000 | 4,000,00 2,103,675 
Vienna, 1873......... 40 42,000 4,100,000 | 7,690,000 1,020,000 
Philadelphia, 1876... 60 30,863 9,910,916 8, 500,00 3,800,000 
PE, BONS occ cccccee 60 32,000 ee rece 2,531,650 
PRPIB, 2080 ..060000000 1,373 60,000 32,354,111 11,000,000 8, 380,000 


Iam unable to vouch for the correctness of figures in the ac- 
companying table, as I have no official reports at hand respecting 
the various exhibitions. 

The total cash receipts of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
from all sources, and the disbursements, for all purposes, up to 
and including November 12, were: 


Gas. 5 et be cag sab hes age NCAeE es Rava dewheehaabnee oe $33,290,065.58 


5-5 


UR bso. 54s nSuhenedakckeaepineesaaraataasebess "314117, 353-79 


During the month of May, 1893, there were 11,482 persons on 
the pay-rolls of the company, and their aggregate compensation 
was $387,499,89, not including about 7,000 men employed by 
contractors. 

The receipts and expenses for the six months from May 1 to 
October 31, inclusive, were: 





MONTHS. Receipts. Expenses 
Ae EE ee ree eer $666,140.61 $503,757-20 
A RP ee ne on ORT 9 2 1,647,644.44 630,595-2 
July Sig 1 ae Oe ee SO a ae 5 Ns 1,967,194.84 598, 3 
PE ct ck WncokWone dered desicebwss 2, 337,856.25 

NUNIT 5 n nos xh ndvenweedoesccapans 3, 169,938.92 )2 
RPE Ne cccs b4s te cetsinbedsccentees 45 402,467.35 610.000.00 


thi ius oaila knwkass 608 $14,141,242.41 $3, 540,037.41 


The average receipts per day during the Exposition period 
were $89,501.53. The average expenses per day, for the same 
period, were $18,380.59. The smallest attendance during the 
Exposition period was on May s,—10,791, and the largest attend- 
ance was on “Chicago Day,” October 9,—729,203. The total 
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number of paid admissions for the Exposition period was 21,- 
530, 854. 
RECEIPTS 


Balance from temporary organization................... $4,252 2.64 
SPIGA SOCRINED GU GIOCK. 565 ni ccccsrersasererasiesesee 10, 516,698.43 
TE CN onto cin dhsaselabbesseenbenseaessssee 68,090.50 
Received from sale of Souvenir Coins....... $1,004,144.78 

1,435,000.00 2,520,144.78 
Gate-receipts abt oe. 6 bee ae Rbbe s ogh eee tenes ecb cdrewe ecereaen 10,578, 146,81 


Received from concessionaires................6. wh deci 3, 384,016.23 
Received for eple of DONS... 0.00. crccccccscscsedseseses 41444,500.00 
MOCTUSE INSOTORE OD DORAG. cc viciccccccccccccccecccccccccess 30,976.52 
Miscellaneous receipts from sundry sources, comprising 

receipts for power and light, pnenngeagan, passes, 


NE, Qn anos cae -sennen 1,7 341239-67 








po ee eer ery erent $33,290,065.5 


It is proper in connection with a statement of this kind to 
mention the following appropriations made inthe interest of the 
Exposition : 


4 Ra eg | a ere $6,571,529.00 


Appropriations by different States of the Union........ 6,020,850.00 
Appropriations made by the United States Government 
(not included in any of the above figures)........... 2,668,875.00 





@xs,058, 254.00 


It would be a very interesting item for future reference if the 
actual amount expended by foreign and American exhibitors 
could be added to the above figures, but if any such estimate has 
been made, it has not come to my notice.—7he Engineering 
Magazine, New York, January. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


ESOLUTIONS were adopted on August 4, 1893, by Lafay- 
ette Post, New York, of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
in which ground was taken in favor of military instruction in 
public and private schools. A Committee suggested that resolu- 
tions be submitted to the Twenty-seventh Annual Encampment 
of the Grand Army in behalf of the Post. This was done, and 
these resolutions were adopted by the Grand Army. “One of 
these Resolutions cordially indorsed the language of Comrade 
Benjamin Harrison” addressed to the National Association of 
Teachers, that “the strength and defence of our institutions, not 
only in peace but in war, is to be found in the young of the land, 
who have received from the lips of patriotic teachers the story 
of the sacrifice which our fathers made to establish our civil in- 
stitutions, and which their sons have repeated on hundreds of 
battle-fields. The organized army of the United States, even if 
we include the militia of the States, is of insignificant proportions 
when put in contrast with the armies of the other great Powers 
of the world. Our strength is not in these: it is in the great 
reserve to be found in the instructed young of our land, who 
come to its defence in time of peril.” 

This reference to ex-President Harrison prompted the editor 
of The Century to communicate directly with him, and to ask 
him whether he had anything further to say publicly, as to the 
expediency of the proposed plan. In reply Mr. Harrison sub- 
mitted, for publication, an Open Letter of which the following 
are the leading features 

“You ask my opinion of the suggestion of Lafayette Post, 

A. R., of New York City, that military instruction and drill 
be used in all schools for boys. It is good in every aspect of it— 
good for the boys, good for the schools, and good for the country. 
A free, erect, graceful carriage of the body is an acquisition and 
adelight. It has a value in commerce, as well asin war. Arms 
and legs are distressing appendages to a boy under observation, 
until he has been taught the use of them in repose. The chin is 
too neighborly with the chest, and the eyes find the floor too 
soon; they need to have the fifteen paces marked off. The slug- 
gish need to be quickened, and the quick taught to stand, the 
wilful to have no will, and all to observe quickly. The disputatious 
need to learn that there are conditions where debate is inadmis- 
sible; the power and beauty there is in a company—moved by 
one man and as one man. Athletic sports have their due, per- 
haps undue, attention in most of the colleges and high schools; 
but in the graded schools, within my observation, exercise is 
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casual and undirected. None of these exercises or sports is, how- 
ever, a substitute for military drill. 

““A military drill develops the whole man, head, chest, arms, 
and legs, proportionately; and so, promotes symmetry, and cor- 
rects the excesses of other forms of exercise. It teaches quickness 
of eye and ear, hand and foot; qualifies men to step and act in 
unison; teaches subordination; and, best of all, qualifies a man 
to serve his country. The Flag now generally floats above the 
school-house; and what more appropriate than that the boys 
should be instructed in the defence of it? It will not lower their 
grade-marks in their book-recitations, I am sure. If rightly 
used, it will wake them up, make them more healthy, develop 
their pride, and promote school-order. Inthe Centennial parades 
in New York, in April, 1889, the best marching I saw was that of 
some of your school-children. The alignment of the company- 
front was better than that of the regulars or of the Seventh Reg- 
iment. Ifall the school-boys of the North had, from 1830 0n, been 
instructed in the schools of the soldier and of the company, and in 
the manual of arms, how much precious time would have been 
saved in organizing the Union army in 1861.” 


THE LABOR QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 


| N an exhaustive article on the above subject, The Tradesman 

Annual of Chattanooga, Tenn., gives interesting results of 
an inquiry among employers. It appears that 90.61 per cent. of 
their workmen are native born. “Asa natural result,” says the 
Tradesman, “this class of laborers, having all their interests in 
their own vicinity, are contented and prosperous, and their num- 
bers are steadily increasing. From present appearances it will 
be a long time before it will be necessary, as in the Middle States 
and in New England, to import labor from foreign countries or 
from the Dominion of Canada.” ‘The average pay per day of the 
skilled white laborer in the South is put at$2.51. Colored skilled 
laborers, under the same conditions, average $1.58 per day; un- 
skilled white workers $1.14, and unskilled colored $1.02. In the 
cotton and woollen mills white skilled operatives receive an aver- 
age wage of $1.75 per day, the highest rate being $3 and the low- 
est go cents. ‘Only one dollar a day is paid to colored skilled 
operatives. Unskilled employés of the white race get $1.25 a 
day, as compared with g2 cents for negro laborers. In reply to 
a question whether they consider Southern skilled labor inferior 
to Northern, 72 per cent. of the employers give an emphatic nega- 
tive, but 23 per cent. are not of the same opinion, and 5 per cent. 
are in doubt. 

Some individual opinions are as follows: A cotton-mill owner 
says: “We find the Northern and foreign laborer to be better 
educated and superior in skill to the native born, but not to any 
greatextent.” A furniture-maker says: “‘ Foreigners can do more 
work, because they are more rapid in their movements. Ours 
are Germans.” Another employer writes: “We regard the 
Northern man as the superior, because while the native laborer 
works solely for his wages, the Northern laborer works for the 
interest of his employer also.” On the other side of the question 
there are many opinions equally emphatic. An iron-master 
replies: ‘We find that there is just as good labor Southern born 
and trained as will be found in any other section.” <A coal- 
operator says he prefers the Southern miner to the English, 
Scotch, or Welsh. A manufacturer writes: “Our men to the 
manner born, those who have lived here always, and especially 
those whose parents lived here, are the best we have in every 
respect.” As to the comparative efficiency of white and colored 
laborers, there is also a conflict of opinion, but it seems to be a 
well-founded conclusion from the reports returned that whatever 
superiority white has over colored labor, it does not justify the 
difference in wages in favor of the white man, except in certain 
occupations, such as carriage-making, working in marble, and 
cabinet-making. All employers agree that the negro is more 
tractable. As to common labor, the negro would seem slightly to 
have the “call.” The majority of employers say that the two 
races work together harmoniously. 

Bradstreet’s reports that 119 cities of the country show 801,000 unemployed 


persons in the United States at this time, upon whom 1,956,000 persons de- 
pend for bread. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE TARIFF. 


HE Wilson Tariff Bill has not made any progress since the 
reassembling of Congress. ‘The Democrats have not been 

able to secure a quorum necessary to order the previous question 
on the resolution from the Committee on Rules. The Repub- 
licans, although present, refuse to vote, and a number of Demo- 
crats pursue the same tactics out of dissatisfaction with the Bill. 
Many Democrats are staying away altogether. To secure the 
presence of the latter, the House passed a resolution ordering the 
sergeant-at arms to arrest all absent members wherever found. 
A Democratic caucus passed a resolution declaring it to be the 
duty of every Democratic member to attend to daily legislative 
business. There is a rumor that some Democrats are in favor 
of discarding the Wilson Bill and substituting the Mills Bill for it. 


Andrew Carnegie vs. The Tribune. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes a letterto The New York Tribune 
on the Wilson Tariff, in which he makes certain suggestions to 
the manufacturers and the Republican members of Congress. 
Whatever difference of opinion, he says, exists as to the wisdom 
of the Administration in proceeding with Tariff-revision in the 
face of prevailing industrial conditions, all must agree that 
speedy action is essential. Delay in passing the Bill may mean 
a brood of failures and general stagnation of industry. Rather 
than encounter this, Republicans and Democrats ought to unite 
upon a plan of moderate concessions and pass the Wilson Bill 
with reasonable modifications. It would be better, in fact, to 
have a moderate Bill passed by the Democrats than a high protec- 
tion Bill passed by Republicans, for the reason that a large num- 
ber of people believe that the McKinley Tariff is unjust and op- 
pressive, and that ill feeling has been aroused by it between 
employers and employed. The obliteration of this ill feeling and 
dissatisfaction is of the first importance, and this can be accom- 
plished by co operating with the party opposed to the present 
Tariff in passing a moderate Democratic Tariff. Such a settle- 
ment of the question would take the Tariff out of politics for a 
long time. Mr. Carnegie believes that it is in the power of the 
Republicans in Congress to obtain the modifications which would 
make the Wilson Bill a satisfactory measure. 

Replying to Mr. Carnegie, 7he 7ribune makes the following 
points: The Republicans cannot aid in passing the Wilson Bill 
because it strikes at the vitals of trade. ‘The Republicans have 
no repsonsibility for the Bill save to defeat it if possible. Why 
should not the Republicans live up to their convictions, when 
those responsible for the whole trouble can stop it at once by 
abandoning the measure? Even if the Senate should amend the 
Bill, that would not make it Law. It would have to go back to 
the House. A much simpler method would be for a few Demo- 
crats in the Senate to defeat the Bill by voting with the Repub- 
licans against it. Mr. Carnegie’s belief, that a bad Bill passed 
by the Democrats would just now be preferable to a good Bill 
passed by the Republicans, is based on the doctrine that a lie 
well stuck to is as good as the truth. Proving an accusation to 
be false ought to count with an intelligent people. It cannot be 
better to have demagogues do something half-way right, than 
to have the Republicans insist on a mode of action that is entirely 
right. There is no analogy between the Tariff situation and the 
recent silver agitation. Then, the Republicans co-operated with 
those Democrats who voted to repeal the purchasing-clauses of 
the Sherman Law because they believed such repeal to be right 
and necessary. Now, they are asked to vote with the Democrats 
on a measure which they deem utterly pernicious. The diffi- 
culty with Mr. Carnegie is that he ignores both the laboring men, 
who must work for reduced wages, under the proposed Tariff, 
and the struggling manufacturers, who cannot endure the shock 
as wellashe. Mr. Carnegie, taking leave of the land where he 
accumulated his vast wealth, urges his less fortunate fellow- 
manufacturer to surrender. For his own part, he is ready to ac- 
cept lower duties if by so doing he can put a stop to being called 
bad names. But those who cannot stand the reduction will insist 
on asking the true reasons for the proposed campaign against 
manufacturers and workmen. 
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HAWAII UP TO DATE. 


HE latest tidings from Hawaii, which at the time of this 
writing still require confirmation, are of a startling char- 
acter. The tidings have come both directly to San Francisco from 
Honolulu and by way of New Zealand and London. The officers 
of the steamship A/ameda, on reaching Auckland, reported that 
before they left Hawaii, Minister Willis had formally asked the 
Provisional Government to abdicate, as President Cleveland had 
decided in favor of restoring Queen Liliuokalani. Mr. Willis also 
notified the Provisional Government that the Queen had agreed 
to grant a general amnesty, recognize the obligations entered into 
by the Provisional Government, and govern in accordance with 
the present Constitution. The Provisional Government, accord- 
ing to the same report, declined to abdicate and declared that it 
would resist any attempt to subvertit. The revenue cutter 
Corwin, which left Honolulu later than the A/ameda, reached 
San Francisco on January 6, brought vague confirmation of the 
Alameda news. ‘There is a big row on down in Honolulu,” a 
sailor is reported to have said, while the Captain allowed these 
words to escape: ‘The Queen had not been put back on the 
throne when we left, but she may be there now.” 

The New York Tribune, in commenting on the situation, says: 
“The President looks upon himself as a heaven-selected and 
heaven-endowed person, to whom the affairs of this country have 
been committed and into whose decisions error cannot creep. 

“The Provisional Government will not surrender. The Queen 
will not be reinstated. The American troops will not make war. 
Nevertheless he has done much injury to American interests, and 
unless he is promptly checked he may succeed in inflicting injuries 
more serious. He has already obtained for the United States 
the contempt and enmity of both the Hawaiian factions, of the 
Queen’s because he lacks the final courage of his convictions, and 
the people’s because his convictions are hopelessly wrong. But 
before the situation has become more seriously complicated, be- 
fore new embarrassments have arisen and new troubles developed, 
Congress should declare an American policy in Hawaii, and 
should give proof to the Government of that country that its 
friendly offers are appreciated.” 

The New York Sun says: “If Minister Willis demanded the 
abdication of the Hawaiian Government, a proceeding tant- 
amount to an act of war, we must infer that, during the twenty- 
one days following the reassembling of Congress, Mr. Cleveland 
deliberately refrained from recalling his instructions to his envoy, 
in the dishonest hope that they might be executed during the 
interval. Should the reports from Honolulu prove to be founded 
on fact, as now appears probable, the theory that Mr. Cleveland's 
conduct in the Hawaiian business has been due to ignorance and 
wrongheadedness will have to be abandoned, and the people will 
have to fall back on the assumption that he is guilty of deception 
and treachery toward a co-ordinate branch of the Government.” 
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The Great American Talking Machine by which the minority can kill off 
the majority.—U/k, Berlin. 
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LEGAL. 


Marriage between Two Women. 


The legal world of London is much exercised | 


over the complications likely to ensue from revela- 
tions made in atrial which has just been had be- 
fore Mr. Justice Chitty. It appears that in a mar- 
riage contracted in 1865, and which, up to the pres- 
ent time, was thought valid, both parties were 
women. Inthe year mentioned, Mrs. Rachel Eliza- 
beth Cullener, a widow, was harassed by creditors, 
who wanted to arrest her and attach the income 
she derived from the will of her husband. This 
income, by the will, she would lose, if she married 
again. She had living with hera son and daughter, 
together with Miss Sophia Newland, a cousin of 


Mrs. Cullener’s late husband. The whole family | 
was suffering for want of food, when it was sug- | 


gested by the daughter that her mother marry 


again, after which her children would collect the | 
income and support her. It was difficult to find a | 


husband who could be trusted. So, Mrs. Cullener, 
in man’s clothes, under the name of James Stanley, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FINANCIAL. 


New York Bank-Statement. 


The Weekly Bank-Statement shows: 


Dec. 30. Jan. 7. Changes. 
Loans and 

Discounts ..$417,606,900 $441,283,700 Inc. $23,676,800 
Deposits...... 506,437,800 455,367,800 Dec. 51,070,000 
Circulation... 13,111,900 5,385,000 Dec. 7,526,go00 
Legal-tenders 101,108,200 46,157,800 54,950,400 
Specie be nedeate 106, 316,400 76,626,600 29,689, 800 





Reserves .....§ $ 207,424,600 $ear 39427,800 $6,003,200 
¥ v / - 
Reser ve re ‘d 1206, 609,450 129,031,150 3,021,700 


Surplus re- 


(241) 29 


pared withthe returns of the corresponding periods 
of last year: 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHAN- 


DISE. 
Week ending last Friday ..............6: $8,361,475 
Corresponding week 1893........+++seesee. 11,435,763 
Simon FOR. Cy 1006 cic ce cccsdecdivsescnccsens 8,361,475 


Corresponding period 1893 ............+05- 11,435)763 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE, 


Week ending last Tuesday.............+.. $6,920,860 
Corresponding week 1893.........sesseeess 3) 321,667 
ERO FONE: Uy Boss <csn eden cresiesescvcsers 377,511,506 





Serve ....- . - - $80,815,150 $83,796,650 $2,981, 500 
Surplus Jan. 7, 

RR paca weeme 8,942,450 
Surplus Jan. 9, 

eee 18,961,125 

| The Journal of Commerce, New York. 

Total Sales of Railroad Bonds............... $933,269 
Total Sales (par value)..............+. ; 5. 708,000 | 


| Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion. 


was married in due form to Miss Sophia Newland, | 


who, atthe marriage-ceremony, took the name of 
Mrs. Cullener. Both signed their borrowed names 
in the register of the parish, and Miss Newland 
lived with Mrs. Cullener until 1883. Both have 
testified on the trial to the facts here narrated. 


Mr. Justice Chitty refused to believe the witnesses, | 


and dismissed the case, holding that a woman who 
has, by her own admission, been for years ‘‘ steeped 
in fraud” has no right to complain, if the Courts 
decline to believe her when she comes forward in 
her own interest to impeach a solemn entry in a 
marriage-register, the accuracy of a recital in a 
deed to which she was herself a party, and the 
plain intent and meaning of the course of conduct 
which she has pursued. 


Concurrent Jurisdiction. 


In People v. Welch, the defendant, a pilot licensed 
under the laws of the United States, was convicted 
in the Court of General Sessions for the City of 
New York of manslaughter in the second degree 
committed by him in the navigation of a vessel on 
a part of the Hudson River southward of the 
southern boundary of the city of New York. Onap- 
peal, the General Term of the New York Supreme 
Court, First Department, decided in December 
last, that Section 5,344 of the Revised Statutes of 


the United States does not vest exclusive juris- | 


diction of the offence described in the courts of the 
United States, but only gives them concurrent 
jurisdiction with the State courts; and that the 
act of the defendant constituted an offence against 
the laws of the State of New York as well as 
against the laws of the United States. While the ap- 
peal was pending, the prisoner Welch was brought 
up on awrit of Habeas corfus before Judge La- 
combe of the United States Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Judge Lacombe 
refused to release the prisoner, holding that the 
State and United States Courts had concurrent 
jurisdiction in the case. 


Damages for Delay in Delivering 
Telegrams. 


One to whom a telegraphic message has been 
sent notifying him of the death of his father and 
the time of burial, which the telegraph company 
failed, by reason of the negligence of its agents, to 
deliver in due time, may recover damages for in- 
jury to his feelings, although unaccompanied by 
any pecuniary loss or physical suffering. In this 
case a verdict of $1,000, on account of mental suf- 


i , ec . i i Ti € > e | 
fering, caused by delay in delivering a telegram | 


under the circumstances recited, was sustained. 
The fact that the agent made inquiry of several 


citizens of the town concerning the plaintiff's | 


whereabouts, none of whom knew hin, is not suffi- 
cient to authorize the court to say that the verdict 
is not supported by the evidence, there being testi- 
mony to show that the agent had, a short time be- 
fore, been introduced to the plaintiff, and after- 
ward admitted that he had met him, but had 
forgotten it. W.U. Tel. Co. v. Smith, Kentucky 
Superior Court, Nov., 1893. 


The following are the nominal quotations repre- 
senting the price for American and other coin: 


Bid. Asked. 
Trade Gollars.......-scccccsscccecese $ 60 $ 65 
Mexican dollars ...........scessceoes 55 56 

Peruvian soles and Chilian pesos... 53% 54% 
English NUE sas said 360400 neee 5s 4 82 4 85 

| Five francs .........ccccccsessccccses 93 96 

Victoria SOVeTEIQNS ..........00. eee: 4 87 4 90 

NE, BOONE i. 6560556606 00600500%% 3 85 3 go 

| Twenty iy ik6 desk c incbas ses eececd 4 74 477 
Spanisn Goubloons......0..ccccrcves 15 55 I5 70 
— Oe en bos 65008500000000 4 78 4 83 
Mexican doubloons........... Sey 15 55 15 70 
Mexican 20 peSOS .......-. ecccccccese 1g 50 19 63 
FE a 5 8 60.00.00 0040600067 s8e000 3 96 4 00 


Fine gold bars, parto 4% per cent. premium on 


Corresponding period 1893 ...........ee00- 390, 187,490 
IMPORTS OF SPECIE. 

Week ending last Friday..... evcecsosevace $187,400 

Corresponding week 1893 .........+seeeeee 16,051 

BOROR DOM A, Shia nde ckeesctassaviariccsee 187,400 

Corresponding period 1893 ..........ssee0e 16,051 


EXPORTS OF SPECIE. 
Week ending last Friday.................. $040,610 
| Corresponding week 1893.... 
Since Jan. 1, 1894 ..... esedesse ou! secckiness + 940,610 
| Corresponding period 1893 


3,134,160 


++ 3,134,460 
The Times, New York. 


A. L., PEEKSKILL.—Was the James Wilson who 
wrote the natural history articles in the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica the author 
of ‘The American Ornithology’? 

No; the latter was written by Alexander Wil- 
son, the son of a Paisley weaver born in 1766. The 
James Wilson of the Cyclopedia Britannica was 
born in 1795. 





Mint value. Fine silver, 69 @ 60% per ounce 
(Government assay). Commercial bar silver, 68% 
@ 69. Bar silver in London, 314d. Silver bullion 
on deposit with the Mercantile Safe-Deposit Com- | 
pany, 155,385 ounces. 

The Treasury balance at the close of business on 
Saturday was $86,172,776. The National bank-note 
circulation outstanding at the close of business on 
Saturday was $208,470,729, a decrease for the week 
of $47,976. Balance of deposits to redeem national 
bank-notes, $23,316,490, an increase for the week of 
$424,442.— The Sun, New York. 
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Bullion-Holdings in Europe. 


The following indicates the amount of bullion in 
| the principal European banks last week and the 
| corresponding date in 1892. The figures are re- 
| ceived weekly by cable by 7he Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle: 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Gold. Silver. 
| TOR. by WBE vecccccccsevcccsoess 424,849,589 ....- 
BOR. SB; GEOR <e00 css bene hens 24,372,807 ensiesdoes 


BANK OF FRANCE, 

| FOR. 4, £098 20 cccccccccccceseese £68,150,923 £50,758,628 

JAN. 5, 1893.-..eeeeeeee ebaarees 68,178,726 50, 569,851 
BANK OF GERMANY. 


JAM. 4, 1894 22 -ceccccccccscccces 431,114,500 £10,371,500 
JAM. 5) 1893. crcccccccccevcccces 32,182,500 10,727,500 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


JOR: 4, 1894 coc cccccccsvcvcccess £10,186,000 £16,199,000 
JOM. FS) TBQZ cv cccccccccsesececes 10,561,000 16,889,000 


NETHERLANDS. 


R. A. L., NEW YORK.—Were the ancient Etrus- 
cans of Aryan stock? 

There is hardly a more perplexing problem in 
ethnology than isinvolved in your question. Some 
have claimed to have traced a relationship between 
the Etruscan and Basque languages, but there was 
certainly little resemblance between the two peo- 
ples. Dr. D. G. Brinton pointed out the physical 
resemblances between them and the Libyans of 
North Africa, and his view is supported by Pro- 
fessor Sergi of Rome. Dr. Kleinschmidt has lately 
undertaken to show that the two inscriptions in 
Etruscan character in the Isle of Lemnos can be 
interpreted by the Lithuanian language, a very 
ancient form of Aryan speech. The presumption 
of Aryan affinities is very strong. 


REV. J. A.—What are the General Councils of the 
Christian Church, and for what purpose were they 
called ? 

ANns.—The General Councils received by the An- 
glican Communion are: 


When |2/ ' 
Held. = | Emperor. Object. 
I. Nicea. 325,;C onstan-|Against the Arians 


tine the; on the divinity of 
| Great. Christ. 318 Bis- 
| hops attending. 


II.|Constanti- |381|T he od o-|Against the Macedo- 


nople. sius the) nians, on the per- 
Great. sonality of the 
| Holy Ghost. 150 


| Bishops attending. 








} 
| Fan. 4, 1894 oc cccccccccceccccoss 43:752,000 £7,029,000 
| Jan. 5, 1893..... eeccce dcbcesece 3,170,000 73097,000 
| BELGIUM. 
JAM. 4p BBG cc ccccccceccccsceses $2,970,000 £1,485,000 
Jan. Sy 1893 .cccccvccesccseved Pos 3,060,000 1,530,000 
SPAIN 
Jam. 4, 1894... .cccccccccccvecs 7,918,000 £6,987,000 | 
Jan. 5, 1893.++--eeeeeee eacedeeee 7,611,000 5)232,000 
Total last week .......... £148,938,012  £092,830,128 
| Corresponding week 1892... ..149,136.033 92,945,354 
| Week ending Dec. 28, 1893....148,783,852 92,848,211 
Corresponding week 1892 ....149,462,067 92,307,281 


Foreign Trade Figures. 
Following are the returns of foreign commerce 
at the port of New York for the week ending Fri- 
| day last and since the beginning of the year, com- 


III. Ephesus. 


431|'Theodo-| Against the Nesto- 
sius the) rians, on the Na- 
Younger., ture of Christ. 
Nestorius was de- 

posed. 








Against the Euty- 
chians, and to con- 
firm the former 
councils. 630 Bish- 

| ops attending. 


| IV. Chalcedon. |451;Marcian. 


The second and third Councils of Constantinople, 
A.D. 553, A.D. 680, are received by the Greek 
Church, but they are regarded by the Anglican 
Communion as merely supplementary to the four 
former Councils. In addition to these six Councils 
the Church of Rome receives thirteen others, in- 
cluding the recent Council on the doctrine of In- 
| fallibility. 
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CHESS. 


Dr. Tarrasch, after a lengthy consideration, de- 
clined to finish the match with Tschigorin in Mos- 
cow, pleading lack of time. But the real cause is 
believed to be the fear of defeat and loss of 
prestige. 


Mrs. J. W. Shawalter won her match from Mr. 
Lasker by a score of 5 to 2. Mr. Lasker conceded 
odds of Q Kt. Zhe New York Recorder offers to 
arrange a match between Mrs. Shawalter and any 
woman who claims to be her equal or superior, 
the title of Champion Lady-Player to go to the 
winner. 


It is now almost certain that a match will be 
arranged in February between William Steinitz 
and Emanuel Lasker. It is supposed that the 
match will be commenced in New York and fin- 
ished in Montreal. 


The greatest chess event of 1894 in the United 
States will be the ‘‘ Masters’ Continental Chess- 
Congress,”’ to be held in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
under the auspices of Terre Haute Chess-Club. 
Each contestant will play one game with every 
other. The tournament is open to all recognized 
chess-masters of the world, but is arranged witha 
view of encouraging chess talent in America and 
Canada in particular. Eight prizes will be offered. 


The Boston chess-expert, Pillsbury, gave a 
blindfold exhibition of simultaneous play at the 
Brooklyn Chess-Club. He was pitted against eight 
strong members of the club, and after five hours’ 
play he had won five games, lost one, and drawn 
two. 


This the way J. N. Babson beat Steinitz at the 
Montreal Chess-Club : 


MUZIO GAMBIT. 


J. N. Basson. W. Sreinitz.| J. N. Basson, W. STEINITz. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 16 Q—K 2 Q B—K 3 
2P—KB4 KPxP j|17P—KKt4 Q—Kt 

3 K Kt—B3 P—K Kty4 | 1 KBxB BPxB 
4KB—Bg P—KKts5 !19QxKP KRxKt 
5 Castles Kt Px Kt 20 QBxR K B—Kt4 
6Qx B3dP Q—K B3 21a KR xP K BxP 
7 P—K 5 QakP 22 KRxB Q—K s 

8 P—Q 3 B—R 23 KR—B7z Q Kt—K4 
9QB—Q2 K Kt_—K 2 244 Rx RP Kt—Kt 3 
to Q B—Q 3 - 25 P—K R4 —OR4 
11 K—R R—B sq | 26 P—K R5 Kt—K 4 
12 Kt—0 2 Q Kt—B3 | 27 P—K Kt5 R—R 3 
13 Q Kt—K4+Q—K By 28 P—Kt 6 —QO B4 
14 Kt—B 6+ K—Qsq 29 P—Kt 7 Kt—Kt sq 
15 Q R—Ksq P—Q 3 30 Qx K ke, —and, then, 





the mighty Steinitz discovered that he had only 
one move—away from the table. 


The eleventh Tarrasch-Tschigorin game, which 
we give below, was one of the finest of the match : 


RUY LOPEZ KT’S GAME. 








TarrascH. TscHiGorin.| TARRASCH. TSCHIGORIN, 
hite. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—-K4 P—K4 8 QR—B2z Q—Kt3 
2K Kt—B3 Kt—B 3 > a dh OK RY 
3 K B— Kts —QR3 |30P—-K5) Q—Kr3 
4KB—R4 K Kt—B3} 31 QR—Q2 QBxP 
8 Ss 3 — 32 Ox Q QRxR 
6K Bx Kt+ KtPxB 33 Rt KtxR KRx Kt 
P—Q4 K Kt—Q2 x R—K B P—K R 3 
5 Px P PxP x Bod P K B—Kt4 
9 O BOK 3 B—Q 3 33 —KB3 KB—Ke2 
10 Castles Castles 3 K—R K Rx P 
11 Q 2° —K 2 | 38 Q Kt—Q 3 K B—Kt4 
iz QKt—R4 R—Ktsq | o Kt—Kt 4 os 
13 P--Q Kt 3 B—Kt 2 | 40 Q Kt 5 P—Q B3 
144 P—Q B4 R—Q sq/ 41 Kt—Q B 2 K R—Kt6 
1s O—-QRs5 = 4 |42 K R—Q K—R 2 
16 P—Q Kt 4 — 1/43 P—KR3 K B—K2 
17 Kt Px P ee EF ae © K BxP 
13 K Kt—Q2 K Kt—B 3) 45 Q Kt—K4 R—Kt 8+ 
19 P—K B 3 R—Q 6 K—K R2 B—Kt 8+ 
20 K R—K sq R—Q sq} 47 K—Rsq B—Q5dis+ 
21 QQ R—Ktsq QB—B3 |48K—KR2 BxKP 
a2 Kt—Kt 2 R—Q 2 | 49 P—K Kt3 R—Kt 7+ 
23 Q R—B sq Kt—R 4/50 K—Ktsq P—KB4 
24 Q Kt—Qsq K Kt—B 5) st Kt—-Q Bs P—QR 
25 OBxKt KBxB | $2 QKt—Q7 B—B2 
26 Kt—Kt K B—R 5 | 53 Kt—B 8+ and Black re- 
27 QKt—B2 Q—KR 3 | signs. 


Strange that this game fair woman’s strength 
should own, 

Reveal to us the ‘‘ power behind the throne’! 

Protect thy King with Bishop, Castle, Knight, 

En masse thy pawns in their puissant might! 

But as in life, so in this game ‘tis seen, 

The strongest of the pieces is the Queen. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


GUEST, to hostess who has given him jam with 
his mutton: ‘At the risk of being thought a bad 
judge, I will confess to you that I’ve enjoyed my 
dinner.”"—/udy, London. 


THE love of personal decoration is characteristic 
of Americans. Every American desires to wear 
some kind of a badge, although they call Euro- 
pean orders relics of ‘“‘effete monarchies.”’ At the 
opening of the People’s Palace, the Queen was 
pointed out to an American girl, when she indig- 
nantly said: “* You can’t fool me! That isn’t the 
Queen. Where is her badge?’’—Vilenspiegel, Rot- 
terdam. 


THIS is one of the ways the Czechs show their 
patriotism. Counsellor Prezizcrek says: ‘I can't 





dine again with the Burgomaster and run the dan- 
ger of being served with Swabian roast beef and 
Frankfurter sausages.’ Patriotic Czechs should 
not eat articles of food with German names.—Dze 
Bombe, Vienna. 
| 
| 
THE Rev. Sam Jones recently preached to the | 
colored people at Dyersburg, Ky. After the ser- | 
mon, a good old sister came to him and said: 
“Brer Jones, God bless you ; you is the preacher | 
for me; I understand every word you say. You | 
preaches just like a nigger; you has a white skin, | 
but, thank God, you has a black heart.’’— Ram's | 
Horn. 


““WHICH was the greater general of the two, | 
Cesar or Hannibal?’’ was the question put to 
young Schwefler at his last examination. 

He replied as follows: “If we consider who | 
Cesar and Hannibal were, and ask ourselves | 
which of them was the greater, we must decidedly 
answer in the affirmative.’’—Lustige Blatter, | 
Vienna. 


REV. MELANCHTHON FISH, a colored divine, re- 
ceived a call from a colored congregation, pro- 
vided he gave satisfaction. He preached his trial 
sermon. After it was over he walked home with 
Uncle Mose, who is celebrated for being the most 
candid nigger in Austin, Texas, where this inci- 
dent occurred. 

“ Dat ar’ congregation,”’ said the Reverend Fish 
patronizingly, ‘‘am composed of de finest looking | 
body of men I ebber saw.” 

“Ef that am your candied opinion you should 
nebber have called ’em belubbed bredren,”’ re- 
marked Mose quietly. 

** Why not, uncle Mose?” 

“ Bekase you don’t look like you belonged to the 
family. You ain't fine enough lookin’ to be more 
den a forty-second cousin, much less a brudder.”’ 

There now exists a polar wave, or a glacial pe- 
riod, between Uncle Mose and the new pastor, and | 
there is some talk of a hostile meeting.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S recipe for making ‘‘a mod- 
ern English gentleman” runs thus: ‘“* Wash a 
large, red stockjobber ; brush and trim; baste all 
over with money; arrange in a luxurious West 
End house, surround with puff-paste; then serve 
up hot. Will keep for months.’’—Fxchange. 


THE other day a man was knocked down by the 
buffer of an engine near Bray station, Ireland, 
while some wagons were being shunted. He was} 
stunned for a moment, but very slightly hurt. | 
The porters ran to his assistance. One of them | 
said, “Bring him to the station at once.” He | 
thought they meant the police-station. “ What | 
do you want to take me to the station for?” said | 
he. “* You know who I am; and if I’ve done any | 
damage to your confounded machine, sure I’m able 
to pay for it.”—Axchange. 





A WIDOWER, aged 84, married a girl of 19. The 
local paper reported the wedding as follows: 
“When Mr. X. lost his wife a year ago, it was 
feared that he would become demented. This fear 
has been fully realized.’"—Lustige Blatter, Berlin. 


HORSE cars are being introduced into Egypt, 
making it again the land of the fare, oh.— 7he New 
York World. 


THE pawnbroker never gets so old that he takes 








no interest in life.—Boston Transcript. 
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Current EB V rents. 


Wednesday, January 3. 

Both Houses of Congressin session. .. . In the 
House, Mr. Boutelle endeavored to have his reso- 
lution on the Hawaiian question considered be. 
fore the Tariff Bill. Before the power of pre- 
cedence was settled, the House adjourned for 
want of a quorum. . A fire in Toledo, Ohio, 
destroys property valued at $250,000. 

The troubles in Sicily increase; 40,000 t roops are 
already in the island and another section of the 
reserves is called out. Five people are killed in 
an anti-tax riot... . Itis announced that few of 
the persons arrested during the recent raid of the 
French police on Anarchists, can be identified as 
such. ... Asevere storm prevailsinthe English 
Channel; many vessels are in peril and some are 
thought to have foundered. 


Thursday, January 4. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hoar introduces a resolution 
calling for information in regard to the salary 

paid to Mr. Blount asCommissioner to Hawaii. 
... Inthe House, efforts were made to take up 
the Tariff Bill, these efforts failing for want of a 
quorum. The President and Mrs. Cleveland 
give the first state dinner of the season in honor 
of the members of the Cabinet. ... The New 
York Chamber of Commerce declares in favor of 
an issue of $200,000,000 of bonds by the Govern- 
ment. 

A state of siege is declared in Sicily on account. 
of the anti-tax agitation there. . Extremely 
cold weather prevails all over Europe, a blizzard 
raging in some countries; many deaths and great 
suffering are reported. The appeal of Vail- 
lant, the assassin, for postponement of his trial, 
is rejected. 


Friday, January 5. 


The Senate notin session. ... Inthe House, a 
resolution was offered to cease general debate 
on the Tariff Bill at the hour of adjournment on 

anuary 1o, and takea final vote on the Bill on 

anuary 25; the House adjourned without pass- 
ing on the resolution for want of a quorum. ‘ 
Despatches from Captain Picking at Rio de 
Janeiro indicate that the end of the insurrection 
is near at hand. 

Forty rioters are shot dead and many wounded 
by troops in Sicily. Four British officers 
and twenty-six soldiers are killed by French 
troops in Sierra Leone; the dead men are sup- 

osed to have been fired on by mistake... . 

fellow fever has broken out, it is announced, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


»| Saturday, January 6. 


The Senate not in session . . . In the House, it 
still impossible So ese the resolution limiting 
debate on the Tariff Bill for want of aquorum; a 
resolution ordering the sergeant-at-arms to ar- 
rest absent members is adopted. . A Buffalo 

ension-agent and his office staff are arrested 
or fraudulent operations which, it is believed, 
will aggregate $1,000,000. 

Further details of the affair at Sierra Leone 
show it to have been a blunder on the part of the 
French commander, who mistook the British 
force for natives. ... Many leaders of Sicilian 
rioters are arrested and the situation on the Isl- 
and is reported improved. 


Sunday, January 7 


It is announced that the revenue cutter Corwzn, 
which arrived at San Francisco last night, brings 
news that the Queen of the Hawaiian Islands had 
notified Minister Willis that she was willing to 
comply with the conditions demanded of her here- 
tofore and rejected, and that the Minister had 
thereupon requested the Provisional Government 
to resign in her favor, but that the Provisional 
Government had refused to comply with the re- 
quest. 

Elections for Senators are held in France. 
Premier Crispi receives many congratulations 
on his energetic policy in Sicily, where for the 
time outbreaks have ceased. 


Monday, January 8. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hoar’s resolution of inquiry 
as to Commissioner Blount’s salary is discussed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ... Mr. Wilson begins debate on the Tar- 
iff Bill, after the date for a final vote on the Bill 
had been fixed for January 29. . . . The Manufac- 
tures Building, Peristyle, Music Hall, and Casino 
are burned on the World’s Fair Ground at Chi- 
cago....A vessel arrives at Victoria, B.C., 
bringing news from Honululu to January: It 
appears that Minister Willis, on December 10, 
requested the Provisional Government to resign 
in favor of the Queen, which the Provisional 
Government refused to do 

There are several Anarchist demonstrations in 
Italy. . Commanders of foreign vessels at Rio 
de Janeiro refuse to save from bombardment the 
Enchado Island, on which the rebels have a hos- 
pital.... Mrs. W. W. Story, the wife of the 
sculptor, dies at Rome, Italy. 
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The interest from one chapter to another 
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